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BOOK  I. -ON  SHORE.  j 

CHAPTKR  I.  THK  PORTRAIT  OF  A  | 
LADY. 

In  one  of  the  western  counties  of 
EnWand  there  is  a  certain  city  called 
St.^Bavons.  In  that  city,  under  the 
noontide  shadow  of  its  not  very  ini- 
posin;;  cathedral,  there  is  a  s<juarc, 
wherein  stand  many  old-fashioned 
houses  thrown  about  in  picturestiue 
irregularity  round  a  railed  green  and 
an  avenue  of  elms.  In  one  of  the  larg¬ 
est  and  handsomest  of  these  houses, 
built  of  dark  red  brick  and  terminat- 
ini'  a  high  garden  wall,  was  one  of 
many  large  and  handsome  though  not 
lofty  rooms;  and  in  this  room  was 
not  one  of  many,  but  quite  alone 
a  young  lady  with  whom,  if  the 
reader  pleases,  he  may  have  a  great 
deal  to  do. 

I  am  not  afraid  that  St.  Bavons  will 
suffer  in  popular  estimation  from  the 
fact  that  it  shares  with  Redchester  the 
distinction  of  being  one  of  the  only 
two  cathedral  cities  in  England  which 
are  seaport  towns  besides.  It  is  not  the 
fault  of  St.  Bavons.  The  real  sea  lay 
many  miles  away,  but  it  stands  u|)un 
a  tidal  river  which  runs  into  a  broad 
estuary  which  grows  into  the  sea. 
Even  so  I  am  not  afraid  that  any  one 
will  set  out  with  a  prejudice  against 
my  heroine,  on  the  grounil  that  in 
trsonal  appearance  she  resembled  no 
..croine  of  recent  years.  Heroines  are, 
by  antithetical  convention,  pelitex  ami 
mignuniies,  or,  at  least,  depend  for  effect 
less  upon  feature  than  upon  e.xpres- 
sion.  The  lady  who  lay  in  an  atti¬ 
tude  of  repo.se  on  the  couch  in  this 
room,  which  has  for  her  sake  been  se¬ 
lected  out  of  the  whole  city  of  St. 
Bavons,  was,  though  still  a  girl,  of  a 
rtyle  that  would  have  attracted  Ru¬ 
bens  rather  than  Raphael.  She  was 
of  full  woman’s  height ;  her  figure 
freely  and  naturally  developed  in  the 
style  more  of  Artemis  than  of  Aphro¬ 
dite;  her  waist  was  not  too  fragile, 
ber  bust  and  shoulders  were  statu¬ 
esque  and  fully  formed.  The  face 
night  have  been  reproiluced  in  Pa- 
ri»n  marble  without  the  artist’s  having 
to  turn  the  chisel  a  hair’s-breadth  from 
tile  line  of  e.xaet  proportion.  “  Pretty  ” 
*a.s  the  last  epithet  that  could  be 
upplied  to  it.  The  features  were  in 
fonn  those  of  a  Greek  statue,  from 


brow  to  chin ;  they  were  fair,  as  lightly  • 
anil  freshly  colored  as  the  pearl  of  a  i 
pink  shell,  and  were  friimed  in  a  mass  I 
of  hair  tluit  needed  but  one  more  [ 
touch  of  sunlight  to  make  it  golden.  i 
Not  a  very  intellectual  type,  it  may  j 
be  urged,  and  one  that  would,  prob-  | 
ably,  prove  to  be  at  its  best  when  in  j 
statuesijue  repose.  But  it  had  cliar- 
aeter,  as  statues  will  have  whose  veins 
are  not  the  veins  of  marble.  The  mouth, 
though  not  formed  for  laughter,  was 
admirably  formed  for  a  bright  and 
frequent  smile.  Nor  was  this  promise 
of  the  lips  contradicted  by  the  eyes, 
which,  though  only  of  a  dark  gray,  : 
were  as  full  of  life  as  if  they  luad  been  of 
hazel  brown  —  an  expression  enhanced  . 
by'  well-marked  brows  of  a  darker  , 
color  than  the  hair.  The  white  fore- 
head  was  ample,  and  not  hidden  by  ' 
descending  curls.  In  fact,  her  hair, 
though  thick  and  waving,  did  not  , 
curl,  and  its  waves  were  all  thrown  | 
back,  as  if  to  prevent  their  hiding  I 
anything,  or  being  in  the  way  of  a  | 
frank  lookout  into  the  open  world. 
Altogether  it  was  a  gracious  face,  | 
with  plenty  of  quiet  light  in  it  that 
spoke  of  a  calm,  honest  heart,  and  of  ! 
a  (juick  and  ready  brain.  Some  . 
might  miss  a  few  of  those  essentially  ' 
feminine  touches  that  draw  men  with-  1 
out  their  knowing  how  or  why.  Men  \ 
are  apt  to  lie  a  little  afraid  of  girls  \ 
who  look  as  though  they  are  better  : 
hands  at  thinking  sense  than  of  talk-  ' 
ing  nonsense,  and  who  are  set  down  as  j 
cold  because  they  prefer  friend.diip  to 
flirtation,  and  as  sarcastic  because  their  , 
obvious  sense  of  truth  implies  a  cor-  ■ 
responding  sense  of  the.  ridiculous. 

1  1  have  coiqiled  her  with  the  style  of  i 

j  Rubens ;  and,  in  spite  of  anything 
that  may  have  appeared  to  the  con-  ! 
trary,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  she  | 
had  about  her  something  of  that  note 
of  bourf/eoisie  inseparable  from  the 
most  relined  examples  of  low  country 
portraiture,  save  those  of  Vandyke 
alone.  It  is  hard,  though,  to  say  why. 
She  was  throughout  in  harmony,  even 
to  her  dress,  which  was  elaborately, 
but  not  economically,  plain.  It  was 
also  ap[)ropriate  to  the  hour,  which 
was  that  of  morning  —  and  to  her 
surroundings,  which,  in  return,  for 
some  subtle  reason,  seemed  essentially 
appropriate  to  her. 

Yet  it  was  not  in  the  College  Green 
of  St.  Bavons  that  one  would  expect 
to  find  a  painter’s  studio.  That  an¬ 
cient  city  is  picturesque  in  itself,  and. 
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to  some  e.xtent,  a  cause  of  picturesque¬ 
ness  in  others ;  hut  the  studios  of  its 
professors  are  for  the  most  part  the 
schoolrooms  where  the  achievement 
of  a  chalk  head  in  half  a  year  is  con¬ 
sidered  a  prodigy  of  genius  and  in¬ 
dustry.  The  lady  of  the  classic  brow 
was  plainly  an  art-student  of  a  ditfer- 
ent  order,  and  her  room  was  fitted  up 
in  the  severe  style  that  means  the 
pursuit  of  art  as  a  reality  if  nut  as  a 
profes.sioii.  There  was  a  large  easel, 
bearing  .t  full-sized  copy  of  the  great 
“  Immaculate  Conception  ”  —  the  fir.st 
lines  of  it  had  probably  been  laid  in 
the  Louvre.  There  was  a  small  easel, 
bearing  a  small  canvas  —  a  ({uiet  Eng¬ 
lish  landscape,  suitable  to  a  certain 
feminine  fidelity  to  local  accidents 
with  which  it  was  rendered.  There 
were  also  two  lay  figures,  plaster  casts 
of  the  Discobolus  and  of  the  Laocoon, 
two  arm-chairs,  a  stool  in  front  of  the 
small  easel,  a  round  t.ahlc,  on  which 
were  several  books  and  a  vase  of  fresh 
flowers,  and  the  cou  ;h,  on  which  lay 
the  mistress  of  all  these  treasures. 
Had  there  only  been  a  pipe-rack  by 
the  fireplace  and  a  little  more  litter, 
nothing  would  have  been  wanting  to 
wh.'it  was  almost  an  affectation  of  the 
artistic  proprieties.  The  laily  of  the 
easels,  the  casts,  the  chairs,  the  pic¬ 
tures,  the  books,  and  the  flowers  was 
apparently  enjoying  herself  very  much 
in  doing  nothing  at  all. 

Well  might  she  be  content  to  do 
nothing.  It  was  a  glorious  summer’s 
morning.  The  window  was  thrown 
wide  open,  and  through  it  streamed 
the  softened  hum  of  St.  Bavons,  tho 
whispered  smile  of  its  sunshine,  and 
the  buzz  of  its  bees  —  not  its  human 
bees,  but  those  that  plunder  the  stiHiks 
and  wallllower.s,  the  scent  of  which 
every  now  and  then  perfumed  the 
sunshine.  It  was  service-time  in  the 
cathedral,  and  the  sound  of  the  an¬ 
them,  cthcrealized  by  distance  like 
far-away  church  liells,  .served  as  a 
sort  of  soul  to  the  every-day  life  with¬ 
out  and  within. 

So,  in  peace,  the  moments  and  the 
minutes  glided  by,  until  the  parish 
steeple  of  St.  Catherine,  a  few  streets 
away,  broke  into  its  familiar  chimes 
—  a  light  and  lively  air  rung  out  in 
quick  time,  as  if  the  common  voice  of 
all  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  St.  Bavons 
for  three  hundred  years  and  more  felt 
bound  to  put  into  audible  sound  the 
bright  side  of  to-day,  while  the  under¬ 
tone  of  the  cathedral  organ  added  a 
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mbdued  and  solemn  bass  to  the  melody 
of  the  bells.  The  young  lady  on  the 
couch  took  out  her  watch  —  a  fanciful 
piece  of  Genera-work,  set  with  brill¬ 
iants  —  and  followed  its  hands  until  a 
knock  came  to  the  street  door.  She 

5 lanced  fix>m  her  watch  to  the  win- 
ow,  and  threw  back  her  hair. 

“  Miss  Claudia,  may  I  come  in  ?  ” 
The  door  of  the  room  was  standing 
open,  and  a  young  man  was  standing 
at  the  door. 

Miss  Claudia  rose,  holding  out  her 
hand  with  a  bright  smile,  and  stepped 
forward  to  meet  him.  She  was  lame. 


CHAPTER  II.  PATIENT  AND  PHYSI-  ' 
CIAN.  j 

“Many  greetings  to  you,  doctor,”  j 
said  Miss  Claudia  in  a  rich,  soil  voice, 
and  with  a  slight  foreign  accent, 
which,  however,  had  in  it  no  southern 
sharpness. 

“  How  dare  you  get  up  from  your 
sofa  without  first  asking  leave  ?  ” 
asked  the  visitor,  with  an  air  of  mock 
authority,  and  taking  in  the  whole 
room  at  a  glance,  of  which  the  quick¬ 
ness  was  hidden  by  the  fact  of  his  eyes 
being  gray.  It  is  short-sighted,  dark¬ 
eyed  people  who  get  the  credit  of 
being  observant ;  it  is  the  eyes  with¬ 
out  inner  light  that  really  observe. 
“Ah,  I  see  you  have  been  tolerably 
obedient,  however;  and  that  means 
you  are  better.” 

“  And  how  do  you  know  that,  pray, 
doctor  ?  How  do  you  know  that  I  do 
not  spend  my  time  in  running  up  and 
down  stairs,  and  only  pretend  to  be 
down  when  you  come  in  r  ” 

“In  that  case  I  should  have  to 
suppose  you  only  pretended  to  be  ill. 
No,  it  is  clear  that  you  have  not  yet 
fathomed  all  the  mysteries  of  the 
faculty.” 

“  You  make  me  curious ;  it  sounds 
like  mesmerism.” 

“  Don’t  you  know  the  anecdote  of 
Lavater,  or  some  other  great  physiog¬ 
nomist  ?  He  looked  into  the  face  of 
an  inn-keeper,  and,  after  studying  it 
carefully,  informed  him  that  he  had  a 
waiter  named  Peter,  and  a  room  pa¬ 
pered  with  yellow.” 

“By  looking  in  his  face?  Non¬ 
sense.” 

“  I  did  not  say  by  looking  in  his 
face.  Miss  Claudia.  I  said  after  look¬ 
ing  in  bis  face,  which  is  not  quite  the 
same  thin^.  He  astonished  the  pa¬ 
tient  considerably,  but  nothing  was 
more  easy.” 

“  How  ?  Please  tell  me ;  I  never 
can  manage  riddles.” 

“  He  had  stayed  in  the  inn  a  year 
or  two  before ;  so  it  was  only  a  simple 
exercise  of  memory,  afler  all.  So  I 
need  not  feel  your  pulse  to  tell  me  that 
you  have  been  obedient ;  I  need  only 
look  at  that  easel.  If  you  had  not 
been  obedient,  that  picture  would  not 
have  been  at  a  stand-still.” 

Miss  Claudia  gave  a  gracious  smile. 

“  I  always  thought,”  the  said,  “  that 
the  secret  of  medicine  was  more  than  ' 


half  humbug.  So  now  I  may  say  so 
on  your  authority.” 

“  Not  quite.  You  must  wait  to  see 
if  I  do  not  cure  you.  I  shall  not  con¬ 
sider  myself  a  humbug  when  I  call 
some  morning  and  find  you  hard  at 

work  again . That  will  be  very 

soon  now.” 

The  young  doctor  half  sighed.  Per¬ 
haps  he  was  thinking  of  having  to 
close  his  list  of  fees. 

“Do  you  know,  though,”  said  the 
patient,  after  an  interval  of  considera¬ 
tion,  —  “  do  you  know,  I  am  not  at  all 
sure  that  I  shall  be  so  very  glad  to  get 
quite  well  ?  ” 

There  was  nothing  peculiar  in  the 
tone  of  this  eccentric  observation,  but 
the  doctor  seemed  to  prick  up  his 
ears. 

“  Nonsense,  Miss  Brandt ;  you  will 
be  only  too  glad.  I  can  see  that  you 
are  already  longing  to  take  a  flight 
out  of  the  window,  which  you  are 
quite  right  to  have  open  on  so  glorious 
a  dav.” 

“  Not  at  all.  In  the  first  place,  I 
have  no  wings ;  in  the  second  place, 
if  I  had,  I  am  much  too  heavy  for 
them  to  carry  me;  and  in  the  third 
lace,  it  is  so  delightfully  quiet  here  — 
get  the  essence  of  out-of-doors  with¬ 
out  any  of  the  trouble,  the  music  of 
it  without  the  noise.  I  always  used 
to  hate  being  driven  out  for  a  walk, 
even  when  I  was  a  child,  and  used 
rather  to  like  rainy  days,  so  I  could 
amuse  myself  at  home  in  my  own 
way.” 

“  I  hope  they  drove  you  out,  all  the 
same  ?  ” 

“  Most  cruelly ;  and  I  liked  it  very 
much  when  they  let  me  sit  down  in  a 
field  and  scribble  in  my  drawing-book. 
Besides,  I  have  got  everything  round 
me  so  comfortably,  so  that  I  have 
actually  come  to  feel  myself  most  at 
home  when  I  am  at  home.  I  suppose 
you,  with  all  your  activity,  think  me 
a  dreadfully  lazy  kind  of  girl  ?  ” 

“I  should,  certainly,  if  I  thought 
you  were  describing  yourself  prop¬ 
erly.” 

“  But  I  am.  I  can  read  novels,  and 
I  can  think  a  little,  and  dream  a  great 
deal,  and  tell  my  conscience  that  it  is 
by  the  doctor’s  orders.  I  can’t  go  out 
to  parties,  and  escape  from  everybody 
but  my  very  particular  friends,  and 
even  those  1  can  get  rid  of  when  I  am 
tired  of  them.  When  I  am  well,  I 
shall  miss  quantities  of  things.” 

“  For  instance  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  I  don’t  know,”  she  went  on, 
disappointing  him  unconsciously. 

“  Your  doctor,  for  example  ?  ” 

“  Do  you  mean,  then,  quite  to  give 
me  up  because  I  do  not  happen  to  be 
an  invalid  ?  People  meet  in  St.  Ba- 
vons  sometimes,  do  they  not  ?  " 

“  I  hope  so,  with  all  my  heart.  But 
do  you  know.  Miss  Claudia,  you  put 
me  into  a  terrible  temptation  to  keep 
you  ill?’ 

Miss  Brandt  turned  her  eyes  full 
upon  her  doctor.  His  question  might 
have  been  a  mere  passing  compliment. 
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though  scarcely  belonging  to  the  ordi¬ 
nary  course  of  a  medical  visit;  but 
she  did  not  think  so,  and  her  cheeks 
brightened  a  little,  in  a  perfectly 
healthy  way.  Indeed,  for  the  sake  of 
strict  professional  propriety,  either  the 
patient  ought  to  have  been  rather 
more  ill,  or  the  physician  should  have 
been  a  little  less  young;  and  there 
was  quite  sufficient  difference  between 
the  handsome  and  rather  Rubenesqoe 
young  woman  and  the  grave-eyed  doc¬ 
tor,  to  suggest  the  danger  of  contrast 
in  creating  sympathy. 

It  may  have  been  some  not  very 
far-fetched  association  of  ideas  that 
made  him  ask  suddenly, — 

“  But  how  is  Mr.  Brandt  ?  I  havs 
not  come  across  him  for  some  time." 

“  I  am  afraid  he  is  rather  worried  — 
about  business,  I  mean.” 

“  I  am  sorry  to  hear  that.” 

“  You  know  he  has  a  ship  named 
after  me  —  the  Claudia?  She  ought 
to  have  arrived  at  New  York  at  least 
three  months  ago.  and  she  has  not 
been  heard  of  since  she  sailed.” 

“  Indeed  I  I  know  nothing  about  sea 
matters ;  but  if  she  is  not  safe.  1  shall 
really  begin  to  think  that  there  is 
nothing  in  a  name.” 

“  Only  tnink  how  terrible  if  she 
was  cauglit  in  those  fearful  gales !  ” 

“  Oh,  I  will  stake  my  reputation  on 
the  safety  of  the  Claudia;  she  has 
fallen  on  her  legs  I  am  sure,  wherever 
she  may  be.” 

“  Then  she  has  not  followed  the 
example  of  her  godmother.  1  wish  I 
had  managed  to  fall  on  mine.” 

“  Well,  you  must  not  let  your  father 
be  too  anxious.  I  should  like  to  have 
seen  him,  to  give  him  good  news  of 
his  other  Claudia.  Besides,  I  wanted 
to  ask  him  a  question.” 

“  Can  I  answer  it  ?  ’ 

“  I  am  afraid  not ;  and  yet  perhaps 
you  can.  Any  way,  I  will  tell  you  the 
story.” 

“  A  story  ?  By  all  means.  I  have 
just  been  reading  one,  and  it  has 
given  me  an  appetite.” 

“  Oh,  mine  is  not  a  real  story,  only 
a  description.  What  was  yours  ?  Is 
this  the  book  ?  But  it  looks  Greek  to 
me.” 

“  That  is  because  you  are  holding  it 
upside  down.  I  wish  you  knew  Ge^ 
man.  Dr.  Vaughan.  It  is  really  dis¬ 
graceful  that  you  should  knew  nothing 
about  one  of  my  chief  worlds.” 

“  It  is  indeed ;  I  will  begin  to  learn 
it  this  very  day.  You  may  smile. 
Miss  Brandt,  but  I  mean  it  really.” 

“  Really  ?  1  should  be  so  glad. 
But  your  story  ?  ” 

“  Did  I  not  tell  you  it  was  not  a 
story  ?  ” 

“  So  much  the  better.  So  begin. 
Would  you  mind  reaching  me  that 
pencil  and  that  scrap  of  paper  ?  Mv 
nands  always  help  my  ears.  Thank 
you ;  I’m  quite  ready  now.” 

“  I  am  quite  ashamed,  after  all  this 
preparation.  Yon  must  know  then, 
Miss  Brandt,  that  when  I  first  came  to 
St  Bavona  ”  — 
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CHAPTER  III.  OAANO. 

When  Harold  Vaughan  first  came 
to  St.  Bavons,  all  that  was  known 
jx)Ut  him  by  that  ancient  city  was 
that  he  was  a  general  practitioner  who 
«rote  afier  his  name,  on  a  brand-new 
brass  plate,  the  letters  M.  D.  He  had 
bought  no  man’s  practice,  and  at  the 
exmration  of  a  year  all  that  St.  Bavons 
knew  of  him  may  be  summed  up  in 
precisely  the  same  words.  He  was  a 
young  man  of  about  eight-and-twenty, 
looking  older  than  his  age,  grave  and 
rentleman-like  in  manner,  regular  in 
bij  habits,  who  made  little  or  no  eflort 
to  mix  in  good  society,  none  whatever 
to  mix  in  bad,  spent  very  little  money, 
uid  gave  his  time  to  professional 
study.  His  acquaintances  were  all  of 
the  masculine  gender,  and  were  made 
ap  of  those,  necessarily  few  enough  in 
I  provincial  town,  who  were  willing  to 
share  his  sole  dissipation  —  sitting  up 
reiy  late  at  night  in  order  to  talk 
about  everything  in  the  universe  and 
a  great  many  things  that  are  out  of  it. 
Gradually  he  formed  round  him  a 
small  clique  of  men  —  some  of  his  own 
age,  some  rather  older  —  who  regarded 
him  as  an  intellectual  head-centre,  and, 
affecting  or  feeling  a  contempt  for  all 
the  pursuits  of  their  less  enlightened 
companions,  treated  human  life  as  if 
to  speculate  according  to  strict  logic 
in  a  cloud  of  tobacco  at  one  in  the 
morning  were  the  whole  end  of  man  as 
well  as  of  the  day.  At  last,  in  one  or 
two  quarters.  Dr.  Vaughan  began  to 
hate  an  evil  reputation.  One  or  two 
joung  men,  coming  home  at  uncon¬ 
scionable  hours  in  the  morning,  ex¬ 
cused  themselves  on  the  ground  of 
having  been  with  Dr.  Vaughan  —  a 
reason  naturally  not  considered  as 
sufficient.  Fathers  and  mothers  of 
respectable  families  in  a  place  like  St. 
Bavons  have  an  invincible  tendency 
to  associate  disreputable  hours  with 
disreputable  things,  and  will  not 
believe  that  mischief  and  the  hours  of 
mischief  are  separable.  Besides,  “  to 
have  been  at  Vaughan’s  ”  was  too 
convenient  an  excuse  not  to  be  some¬ 
times  used  unfairly  ;  so  that  the  young 
doctor  ofien  had  the  credit  of  being 
the  sharer  or  ringleader  in  dissipations 
of  which  he  never  dreamed.  Then 
uncongenial  spirits  occasionally  strayed 
into  his  little  society. 

One  was  a  certain  black  sheep  of  a 
merchant’s  clerk,  of  good  education, 
intellectual  tastes,  and  a  fair  share  of 
brnins —  a  fish  out  of  water  in  a  dull 
provincial  town  —  who  liked  occa¬ 
sionally  to  relieve  the  monotony  of 
bis  nightly  wanderings  by  dropping  in 
for  an  evening  at  the  doctor’s,  the 
only  place  open  to  him  where  he  could 
be  quiet  without  being  bored.  His 
occasional  society  did  not  improve  the 
character  of  the  doctor’s  rooms, 
^cially  as  his  departure  occasionally 
led  some  of  those  who  left  with  him  to 
finish  the  night  elsewhere.  He  was 
nnmed  Luke  Goldrick. 

Another  was  a  curate  St.  Cather¬ 


ine’s,  who  had  once  been  brought  in 
by  an  inconsiderate  admirer  of  Dr. 
Vaughan.  He  did  not  seem  to  do 
otherwise  than  enjoy  himself,  but  he 
never  returned ;  and  it  was  after  his 
visit  that  these  meeting  obtained  the 
repute,  in  certain  circles,  as  forming 
part  of  an  organized  system  for  cor¬ 
rupting  the  youth  of  St.  Bavons  and 
filling  their  heads  with  dangerous  and 
sceptical  ideas. 

A  third  was  a  man  who  only  came 
to  St.  Bavons  on  business  every  now 
and  then,  and  being  a  collector  and 
retailer  of  good  stories,  had  not  failed 
to  discover  an  unworked  audience  for 
them  ready  made  to  his  hands ;  while 
a  fourth,  the  junior  partner  in  a  firm 
of  attorneys,  had  a  thundering  bass 
voice,  which  he  never  lost  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  displaying  in  all  his  glory. 
These  were  only  chance  visitors,  but 
the  effect  was  to  produce  all  the  out¬ 
ward  signs  of  the  loudest  joviality,  not 
the  less  marked  for  being  exceptional, 
or  for  being  heard  in  the  dead  silence 
of  universal  bedtime. 

In  effect  there  grew  up  a  belief,  on 
the  part  of  all  who  cared  to  know, 
that  Dr.  Vaughan  was  a  perverter  of 
the  youth  of  St.  Bavons,  leading  them 
into  habits  of  drinking,  gaming,  infi¬ 
delity,  and  every  kind  of  dissipation 
and  debauchery.  Not  a  card  was 
ever  seen  in  his  rooms ;  no  one  ever 
left  them  less  steadily  than  he  came 
in  ;  while  the  conversation  and  expres¬ 
sion  of  opinions,  if  unrestrained,  was 
always  kept  within  reasonable  bounds. 
Its  fault  was  an  affectation  of  su¬ 
periority  ;  and  there  were  at  least 
a  hundred  respectable  tables  in 
the  city  where  the  after-dinner  talk 
would  have  borne  verbal  reporting 
far  less  than  that  of  the  friends  of  Dr. 
Vaughan. 

It  need  hardly  be  said,  therefore, 
that  patients  were  not  attracted  by 
the  brass  plate,  in  spite  of  all  the 
energy  of  wash-leather,  and  that  the 
new  doctor,  as  a  doctor,  remained  un¬ 
known.  But  there  is  no  reason  why 
the  reader  should  share  the  ignorance 
of  the  people  of  St.  Bavons.  The 
doctor  mmself,  though  by  no  means 
egotistical,  never  sought  to  hide  his 
antecedents  from  any  one  who  cared 
to  know  them;  at  least  so  much  of 
them  as  he  knew,  for  the  child  is  in¬ 
deed  wise  who  knows  his  autobiogra¬ 
phy  from  the  beginning. 

One  autumn  evening  the  wind  was 
blowing  more  roughly  even  than 
usual  over  the  high,  fiat  table-land 
that  looks  down  upon  and  over  one  of 
the  richest  plains  in  all  England.  It 
whistled  through  the  short,  dry  grass 
as  if  to  shave  yet  more  closely  the 
barren  downs  already  left  almost  bare 
by  the  black-faced  fiocks  they  had  to 
feed.  Where  the  cold  wind  was  blow¬ 
ing  now,  it  was  always  windy  and 
always  cold ;  and  no  wonder,  for  there 
was  nothing  but  a  line  of  low  walls, 
built  roughly  of  unhewn  stone,  to  keep 
the  wind  from  even  the  most  shorn  of 
lambs.  Trees  were  conspicuous  for 


their  absence,  and  so  were  houses. 
All  that  was  to  be  seen  of  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  man  was  a  succession  of  shal¬ 
low  stone-quarries  along  one  side  of  a 
road  that  reached  across  the  downs  as 
straight  as  if  it  had  been  driven 
Csesar’s  legions,  as  indeed  it  may  have 
been. 

It  was  afternoon,  or  rather  early 
evening,  and  the  scud,  flying  rapidly 
across  the  gray-blue  of  the  sky,  was 
being  followed  by  slower  and  heavier 
clouds.  It  was  neither  place  nor 
weather  for  a  dog,  or  for  any  one  in¬ 
deed  who  was  not  near  home,  and  to 
be  near  any  kind  of  home  seemed  out 
of  the  question.  But  there  are  people 
in  the  world  who  are.  lucky  if  they 
have  to  tramp  along  the  roads  in 
nothing  worse  than  dogs’  weather. 
The  woman  now  passing  by  the  quar¬ 
ries  must  be  one  of  them. 

She  is  no  common-looking  vagrant 
either ;  yet  a  vagrant  she  must  be,  for 
she  is  no  countrywoman.  She  strides 
along  as  though  used  to  walking,  and 
almost  with  the  free  stride  of  a  man, 
the  more  easily  as  her  skirts  are 
drawn  up  nearly  to  her  knees.  She 
is  tall  and  meagre,  but  broad-shoul¬ 
dered  and  strong ;  her  dress  —  a  vo¬ 
luminous  dark-blue  cloak  and  straw- 
bonnet  —  plain,  but  of  good  material 
and  whole.  Her  face  is  that  of  a 
plain  woman  of  about  middle  age, 
with  harsh,  high  features,  dark  com¬ 
plexion,  dark,  grizzled  hair,  and  dark, 
teen  eyes.  She  goes  straight  forward, 
only  occasionally  glancing  to  right  and 
left,  but  never  at  the  threatening  sky. 
Her  arms  held  something  folded 
tightly  in  her  cloak  —  plainly  a  child 
from  the  way  she  carried  it,  but  not 
from  any  other  visible  sign. 

After  a  long,  straight  mile  or  two, 
during  which  the  clouds  had  been 
gathering  more  thickly,  and  the  wind 
had  risen  into  a  continued  howl  as  it 
struggled  against  her,  she  arrived  at  a 
sign-post  where  the  road  was  crossed 
by  another,  not  so  smooth  or  broad. 
Here  she  paused,  as  if  considering 
her  way.  She  did  not  look  at  the 
sign-post,  however,  though  its  direc¬ 
tions  were  plain  to  read.  Going  to 
the  right-hand  edge  of  the  road,  she 
stooped  down  and  examined  the 
ground  with  her  eyes. 

After  a  little  groping,  she  found 
three  small  twigs  tied  together  with 
an  end  of  string,  and  kept  with  a  stone 
from  being  blown  away  or  disturbed. 
She  did  not  touch  them,  however,  but 
rose  up  again  and  struck  into  one  of 
the  cross-roads,  which  led  slightly 
down-hill. 

At  first  it  descended  very  slightly 
indeed;  then  it  began  to  become 
broken,  rough,  and  deep-rutted,  and 
then  steeper.  The  table-land,  flat  as 
it  is,  is  broken  here  and  there  by  bot¬ 
toms,  over  which  the  eye  passes  in 
taking  a  distant  vieV,  and  this  was 
one  of  them.  The  wind  also  swept 
over  it,  leaving  it  sheltered  ;  but  of 
course,  for  the  same  reason,  the  dark¬ 
ness  came  on  more  quickly. 
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What  she  came  to  next  will  he 
easily  coniectured  by  those  who,  in 
the  little  bundle  of  twigs,  have  al¬ 
ready  recognized  what  is  termed 
(rdano. 

This  was  in  England.  But  if  you 
travel  over  the  steppes  of  Russia,  over 
the  plains  of  Hungary  or  Poland, 
through  Spain,  Germany,  or  Sweden, 
even  through  Persia  or  Tartary,  you 
may  find  the  same  thing  called  by  the 
same  strange  word  —  unless  indeed  it 
is  called  1‘atrtm.  It  is  to  be  looked 
for  where  roads  diverge ;  and  when 
found  you  may  know  yourself  to  be 
not  far  Ironi  those  who  laid  it  there 
and  to  whom  the  name  belongs.  Had 
this  woman  been  a  thousand  miles 
away  she  would  have  looked  for  and 
directed  her  course  by  the  same  sign, 
so  meaningless  to  uninitiated  eyes, 
even  if  observed. 

The  glow  of  a  large  fire  shone  in 
the  lowest  |>art  of  the  bottom,  where 
grew  also  a  few  ragged  and  weather¬ 
beaten  fir-trees.  As  she  approached 
nearer,  she  gave  a  long,  low  whistle, 
answered  by  a  lureher  that  bounded 
towards  her  with  a  sullen  and  angry 
growl,  and  by  a  gruff  voice  that  called 
Back  the  dog  roughly.  But  she  had 
herself  pacified  the  wateh-dog,  who 
contented  himself  with  leaping  up  as  if 
curious  about  her  burden. 

She  soon  arrived  at  the  entrance 
of  the  low  tent,  bt*side  which  was 
an  old  cart,  while  a  shaggy-looking 
donkey  was  looking  for  thistles  hard 
by.  The  owner  of  the  dog,  an  ill-con¬ 
ditioned  middle-aged  man,  with  black 
eyes,  yellow  face,  and  rough  beard, 
was  stretched  on  his  back  by  the  fire, 
smoking  a  short,  black  clay  pipe. 
Over  the  embers  hung  the  inevitable 
pot  from  its  improvised  trijmd,  and 
gave  forth  a  steaming  promise  of 
good  things  brewing  within. 

The  man,  without  touching  his  j)ipe, 
pulled  himself  together,  and  stared. 
She  might  pass  in  the  twilii^it  for  a 
farmer’s  wife ;  and  the  conscience  of  a 
wanderer  who  is  about  to  sup  on  jwnl- 
try  is  not  apt  to  be  very  clear  towards 
farmers’  wives.  So  to  stare  in  silence 
and  let  her  pass  by  was,  {)erhaps,  the 
best  thing  he  could  do. 

But  she  did  not  pass  by.  She 
brought  herself  face  to  face  with  the 
man,  who  brought  himself  to  his  elbow. 

“  Romaua.  Na  hi  tut  yaku  f  ”  she 
asked,  in  a  sharp  tone.  The  wonls 
sounded  strange  in  English  air;  but 
the  man  understood  them  to  mean, 
“  Have  you  no  eyes  ?  ” 

There  is  always  one  moment  at  which 
the  self-consciousness  of  a  child  is 
born.  Generally  it  wakes  but  for  tliat 
one  moment,  and  in  the  next  becomes 
dormant  again,  [>erhaps  fur  years.  But 
that  moment,  so  Harold  Vaughan  used 
to  maintain  after  midnight,  is  always 
remembered  evtui  if  it  comes  years  be¬ 
fore  the  intellectual  life  fairly  sets  in. 
It  is  by  no  means  uncommon  for  chil¬ 
dren  to  remember  some  scene,  or  word, 
or  face,  from  so  early  an  age  as  to 
make  such  an  effort  of  memory  seem 


impossible,  and  to  be  set  down  as  a  ca¬ 
price  of  imagination,  or  as  a  confu.sed 
dream.  The  fire,  the  dog,  and  the 
old  man  with  the  yellow  face  made  up 
the  first  picture  in  the  life  of  Harold 
Vaughan. 

'‘IJzioo  !  ”  exclaimed  the  man.  “  Kohn 
’hi  t  Kohn  kamaha  t  Han  amende  f 
Na  fasti  meishani/um.  Tam  ’hiifuesto. 
Sunta  1  ”  he  called  out  loudly,  “  A f 
acri !  na  fasti  sunalha  f  ” 

It  may  be  well  supposed  that  the 
sudden  flash  that  brought  its  first  ray 
of  life  to  the  child’s  mind,  and  brought 
it  into  contact  with  the  outer  world, 
did  nut  carry  theme.aning  of  unknown 
tongues,  even  dreamwise,  into  its  once 
more  sleeping  soul  To  the  nurse 
they  meant,  — 

“Wonderful!  What’s  up?  What 
do  you  want?  You  are  one  of  us? 
1  did  not  make  you  out.  But  it’s  all 
right.  Sunta  I  Come  out  I  Can’t  you 
hear  ?  ” 

Apparently,  however,  Sunta  could 
hear  well  enough ;  at  all  events  a 
woman  came  out  of  the  tent,  who 
might,  to  all  appearance,  have  been 
the  man’s  twin  sister.  She  was  just 
as  ill-conditioned,  just  as  yellow,  and 
just  as  black-eyed.  But,  while  he  was 
dressed  in  rairged  velveteen  and  cor¬ 
duroys,  as  if  he  were  a  gamekeeper 
turned  poacher,  she  was  set  off  in  all 
the  glory  of  a  scarlet  hood,  thrown 
back  from  her  coal-black  hair,  and  a 
pair  of  ear-rings  that  looked  like  gold. 

As  the  scene  died  from  the  child’s 
mind  into  nothingness,  and  the  strange 
Eastern-sounding  words  no  longer 
rested  even  for  a  moment  in  his  ears, 
there  is  no  need  to  continue  the  talk 
of  these  three  in  their  own  jargon. 
It  is  enough  to  say  that  they  might 
have  conversed  as  safely  in  a  room  full 
of  listeners  as  among  the  barren  hills. 
For  those  who  s|*eak  their  tongue, 
walls  have  no  ears. 

The  visitor  sat  down  gravely  by  the 
fire,  while  the  man  re-lighted  his  pipe 
in  the  ashes,  and  Sunta  stirred  the 
contents  of  the  pot  with  a  long  ladle. 
Then  she  laid  the  child  in  her  lap,  so 
that  it  might  be  seen  plainly. 

“  You  woniler  who  I  am,"  she  said. 
“  You  see  what  I  am  —  a  good  Ro¬ 
mani  like  yourselves.  I  have  come 
from  fur  to  find  the  tents.  But  this  is 
a  strange  child.  See  here  —  he  has 
flaxen  hair  and  blue  eyes.” 

Sunta  looked  at  the  poor  little  sleep¬ 
ing  thing,  and  touched  its  face  slightly 
with  her  slender  fingers. 

“  It  is  not  yours  then  ?  Ah  1  it  is 
of  some  Reiah,  some  gentleman.  I'liat 
is  plain  to  see.” 

“  You  are  right ;  it  is  the  child  of  a 
gentleman.” 

“  It  is  a  pretty  child,  and  big  and 
strong,  too.  But  go  your  way,  sister. 
My  man  is  but  just  out  of  jail." 

“You  think  I’m  followed,  maybe? 
Not  I.  lA>ok  at  its  clothes  —  all  real 
lace ;  they  sell  it  like  that  for  a  guinea 
a  yard.  And  look  at  the  coral  —  real 
gold  :  that  would  look  well  round  your 
throat,  miri  pen.” 
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The  man  was  enjoying  his  pipe  in 
silence,  but  his  filmy  eyes  seemed  to 
listen,  instead  of  his  ears. 

“  And  only  think  — there’s  no  one 
to  offer  a  reward.  Would  I  speak 
lies  to  my  own  jmople  ?  I  am  the  only 
one  in  the  world  that  knows  of  thii 
child.” 

The  woman  shook  her  head. 

“  It’s  ill  meddling  with  these  things,” 
she  said.  “  They  say  the  law’s  hai^er 
on  the  kinchin  lay  than  used  to  be." 

“  Hold  your  tongue,  Sunta,”  growled 
the  man.  “  What  do  you  know  about 
the  law?  So  that’s  real  lace?  and 
real  gold  ?  It’s  a  bonny  child.” 

“As  real  as  real.'  Ami  look  — 
there’s  legs  and  shoulders  for  you. 
It’s  a  bonny  child,  and  will  he  a  bonny 
man.  Hear  it,  how  strong  it  cries! 
Listen,  miri  pen ;  there’s  many  a  man 
and  wife  this  day  yvithout  chick  or 
child,  that  would  pay  a  hundred 
guineas  in  good  red  gold  for  one  that 
was  but  half  as  bonny,  and  crowed 
but  half  as  loud.  And  a  boy,  too  1  ” 

“  I  know  my  sister  would  not  speak 
lies  to  her  own  people,”  said  Sunta, 
with  a  deepening  look  of  cunning  in 
her  eyes.  “  Why,  then,  does  not  my 
j  sister  sell  the  little  Reiah,  if  she  knows 
the  way  ?  ” 

“  Why  do  not  I  ?  Because  I  hate 
the  Buro  brat!  Because  I  would  not 
soil  my  hanils  with  the  gold  it  would 
bring —  because  I  would  crush  the  life 
out  of  it  if  I  dared.  Ah  1  I  am  a 
good  Romani,  and  1  love  many  things 
beyond  gold.  Listen,  my  sister; 
would  you  take  gold  to  be  avenged? 
What  is  taught  ns  by  our  fathers  ?  ” 
she  went  on  passionately.  “  ‘  Be  faith¬ 
ful  to  thy  people  :  wed  not  with  the 
stranger.’  Wiiat  di<l  thev  in  old  time 
to  the  law-breaker  ?  'I'hey  burned 
her  with  fire.” 

Incoherent  as  were  her  words,  their 
sudden  energy  awed  her  two  hearers, 
who  were  probably  not  much  in  the 
Inibit  of  looking  for  connection  of 
ideas.  It  was  enough  for  them  that 
she  had  a  motive  with  which  they 
could  sympathize,  for  there  is  no  un¬ 
tamed  race,  however  degraded  it  may 
be,  that  tloes  not  consider  vengeance 
to  be  tainted  by  gain.  A  profitable 
vendetta  is  a  refinement  of  civilization. 

She  was  no  common  wandering 
gypsy,  that  was  plain,  though  so  fa¬ 
miliar  with  their  language  and  their 
ways.  Though  obviously  of  humble 
rank,  unrefined  in  speech,  and  coarse 
in  appearance,  to  them  she  was  a  lady, 
if  only  for  her  clothes’  sake;  and 
thus,  being  at  the  .same  time  one  of 
themselves  and  eloquent  in  their  own 
style,  gifted  with  a  right  to  rule.  It 
was  from  such  as  she  that  the  wander 
ing  tribes  used  to  choose  their  tjueens. 

“My  sister,”  she  went  on,  “what 
would  you  do  to  the  child  of  him  who 
wronged  you  ?  Would  you  sell  it  even 
for  a  thousand  pounds  ?  ” 

The  other  exchanged  a  single 
glance,  while  the  child,  awakened  and 
frightened  by  his  nurse’s  energy,  be¬ 
gan  to  cry  more  loudly  than  before. 
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She  made  no  attempt  to  soothe  it,  but  looked  towards 
Sunta  with  comniandinjr  eyes.  Then  the  man  sat  up,  and 
the  child,  seeing  his  hideous  face  through  the  firelight, 
covered  its  eyes,  but  became  cowed  into  silence. 

u  j{i  (/uenlo  —  it  is  well,”  he  said,  notlding  across  to  his 
wife.  “  ^  ””  kamela  rupa  —  the  lady  does  not  care 

for  any  money.” 

So  Sunta  put  out  her  arms  and  took  the  child.  It  was 
not  without  a  struggle  on  its  part,  but  Sunta’s  arms  were 
itrong. 

(To  b«  continued.) 


recollections  of  MR.  GROTE  AND  MR. 

BABBAGE. 

1«Y  LIONEL  A.  TOLLE.MAC1IE. 

The  two  distinguished  men  whose  names  are  prefixed  to 
this  article  are  associated  together  merely  by  retison  of  the 
accident  that  their  lamented  deaths  occurred  at  nearly  the 
same  time.  It  seemed  desirable  to  record  a  few  personal 
details  respecting  them,  before  those  details  were  forgotten. 
Such  a  record,  compressed  into  a  short  article,  must  needs 
be  desultory ;  and  this  is  especially  the  case  in  regard  to 
Mr.  Grote,  in  proportion  as  my  materials  concerning  him 
are  less  scanty.  Others  have  a  better  claim  to  comment 
on  those  materials,  and  to  testify  to  the  historian’s  vast 
range  of  knowledge,  and  ready  use  of  that  knowledge ; 
and,  above  all,  to  his  signal  endowment  with  that  chivalrous 
and  old-fashioned  courtesy  which  charms  us  where  it  is 
genuine,  but  which  the  rising  generation  finds  it  hard  to 
imitate,  without  betraying  the  ell'ort  of  imitation. 

I.  MK.  GROTE. 

In  recording  my  recollections  of  Mr.  Grote,  I  am  anxious 
to  explain  that  I  have  been  careful  to  d'vulge  nothing 
which  could  possibly  have  been  meant  as  confidential.  As 
» precaution  against  doing  this  unwittingly,  I  have  sub¬ 
mitted  my  manuscript  to  those  who  have  a  right  to  speak 
authoritatively  on  the  subject ;  and  I  take  the  opportunity 
of  expressing  my  thanks  for  the  permission  kindly  granted 
me  to  publish  the  following  memoranda. 

When  I  had  the  pleasure  of  paying  Mr.  Grote  a  visit  at 
Barrow  Green  early  in  1862,  Sir  George  C.  Lewis’s 
“Astronomy  of  the  Ancients  ”  had  just  appeared,  and  Mr. 
Grote  spoke  much  about  its  author,  with  whom  he  felt 
great  sympathy.  He  was  much  struck  with  what  Lewis 
lays  about  the  uncertainty  of  the  interpretations  of  hiero¬ 
glyphics  (1  believe  that  Macaulay  had  been  sceptical  on 
the  same  subject)  ;  and,  with  characteristic  candor,  he 
admitted  the  force  of  the  doubts  expressed  as  to  the  cir¬ 
cumnavigation  of  Africa  by  the  Phoenicians,  although 
these  doubts  were  opposed  to  the  view  which  had  been 
taken  in  the  “  History  of  Greece.”  On  the  other  hand, 
when  Lewis  (page  444)  expressed  doubts  as  to  the  an¬ 
tiquity  of  man,  and  thought  that  the  finding  of  the  “  celts  ” 
along  with  the  remains  of  extinct  mammalia  might  be 
owing  to  those  extinct  animals  having  been  subsequently 
destroyed  by  man,  Mr.  Grote  thought  that  this  strange 
excess  of  scepticism  arose  from  a  “  confusion  of  thought.” 
Also,  some  years  later,  when  I  consulted  Mr.  Grote  on  an 
article  that  I  was  writing  on  “  Longevity,”  for  the  Fort¬ 
nightly  Review,  Mr.  Grote  told  me  that  he  regarded  Lewis’s 
scepticism  on  that  subject  (i.  e.,  whether  any  one  had  ever 
reached  the  age  of  110)  as  unreasonable.  Sir.  Grote,  as  is 
well  known,  thoroughly  agreed  with  Lewis  as  to  the  slight 
value  to  be  attached  to  early  traditions ;  I  understood  him 
to  say  that  he  doubted  whether  there  was  any  ground  for 
the  belief  that  Troy  had  existed.  Another  historian  of  our 
own  time,  of  whom  Mr.  Grote  always  spoke  with  extreme 
respect,  was  Mr.  Buckle.  Mr.  Grote  said  he  was  indig¬ 
nant  at  the  way  in  which  Mr.  Buckle  was  attacked  for 
making  such  a  great  number  of  quotations  and  references  ; 
end  he  thought  that  there  was  much  exaggeration  as  to  his 


inaccuracies.  He  mentioned  incidentally,  to  illustrate  the 
variety  of  Mr.  Buckle’s  accomplishments,  that  he  was  a 
first-rate  chess  player,  and  could  play  with  his  back  to  the 
board.  He  even  spoke  in  high  terms  of  Mr.  Buckle’s  style, 
which  he  regarded  as  “  one  of  the  best  and  freest  from  the 
reigning  defects.”  By  this  last  term  he  saiil  that  he  meant 
especially  the  continual  aim  at  smartness.  On  being  asked 
how  tar  Alacaulay  was  liable  to  such  a  charge,  he  said  that 
he  consiilered  Macaulay’s  style  as  an  extreme  instance  of 
it.  Wiih  some  other  contemporary  historians  he  sympa¬ 
thized  less. .  Dr.  Mcrivale  he  thought  too  much  addicted 
to  a  glorification  of  tbe  Caesars.  He  naturally  brought  a 
similar  charge  against  the  work  of  the  Emperor  NapoU-on  ; 
though  he  considered  the  Emperor  quite  sincere  and  ear¬ 
nest  in  his  Caesarism.  I  asked  him  whether  he  did  not  con¬ 
sider  that  Roman  freedom  was  practically  extinct  before 
the  time  of  Julius  Caesar.  He  said  tluit,  although  under 
Marius  and  Sulla  liberty  was  in  .so  many  resjieets  put 
down,  there  was  more  freedom  of  speech  allowed  than 
under  Caesar. 

He  was  very  jealous  of  the  tendency  to  construct  his¬ 
torical  hypotheses  and  speculations,  and  to  give  plausible 
explanations  of  historical  jihenomena,  concerning  which  we 
have  not  sufficient  data.  With  this  exce.'^sive  “  use  of  the 
imagination”  (if  1  nuiy  so  apidy  Professor  Tyndall’s 
phrase)  in  history,  he  charged  Mommsen.  He  thought 
that  the  latter,  though  his  position  was  carefully  distin¬ 
guished  from  th.at  of  Niebuhr,  was  scarcely  less  defective 
in  this  respect  than  Niebuhr  himself.  On  similar  grounds 
he  diH'ered  from  those  who  treat  sociology  as  an  approxi¬ 
mately  exact  science,  and  who  regard  history  as  a  soluble 
theorem  and  as  a  comjiound  of  a  few  simple  faetors.  Thus, 
while  feeling  great  admiration  for  Comte,  he  said  that 
both  Comte  and  Buckle  take  too  little  account  of  what  may 
be  termed  the  accidents  of  history ;  indeed,  he  went  so  far 
as  to  say  (dilfering  therein  from  the  view  somewhere  ex¬ 
pressed  by  Mr.  Alill)  that  he  thought  .Comte’s  historical 
survey  the  least  instructive  portion  of  Comte’s  great  work. 
Mr.  Grote’s  o[>inions  on  this  subject  are  stated  in  a  very 
kind  letter  which  he  wrote  to  me  respecting  my  paper  on 
“  Historical  Predi'Mion.”  I  should  mention,  thfit  that 
paper  was  written  after  discussing  the  subject  with  Mr. 
Grote;  and  it  expresses,  I  believe,  his  views  exactly.  In 
the  article  are  embodied  two  statements  derived  from  Mr. 
Grote :  first,  that  Napoleon,  after  Tilsit,  might  have  pro¬ 
duced  a  great  and  permanent  efl'ect  on  the  world  ;  secondly, 
that  the  geocentric  theory  was  once  as  firmly  held  as  the 
heliocentric  now  is;  so  that,  even  in  tbe  exactor  sciences 
{it  fortiori  in  sociology),  we  must  not  claim  infallibility  or 
immunity  from  criticism. 

From  Mr.  Grote’s  opinions  about  historians  I  will  now 
pass  to  his  opinions  about  poets.  He  spoke  to  me  of  Lord 
Derby’s  Homer  (though  at  the  time  he  bad  not  read  it 
through)  as  undoubtedly  a  very  “  creditable  ”  work ;  but  I 
understood  him  to  say  that,  until  a  translation  has  been 
written  on  entirely  a  new  method,  we  had  better  content 
ourselves  with  Pope.  I  asked  him  respecting  what  seems 
to  so  many  readers  (myself  included)  the  great  merit  of 
Swinburne’s  “  Atalanta  in  Calydon”  as  an  imitation  of  an 
early  Greek  play.  Mr.  Grote  did  not  take  the  same  view; 
but  said  that  the  best  English  substitute  for  a  Greek 
tragedy  he  considered  to  be  “  Samson  Agonistes.”  On 
being  asked  about  a  reaction  which  was  thought  to  be 
setting  in  against'tbe  extreme  admiration  felt  for  “  Paradise 
Lost  ”  by  the  last  generation,  he  spoke  of  the  poem  as  being 
unquestionably  a  very  unequal  one ;  but  he  admired  ex¬ 
tremely  its  earlier  portions,  especially  that  portion  where 
the  scene  lies  in  Panda:monium.  He  said  that  his  favorite 
English  poets  were  Milton,  Dryden,  and  (I  think)  Pope. 
He  admitted  that  there  were  no  doubt  ”  very  fine  pas¬ 
sages”  in  Shakespeare;  but,  owing  to  the  inferiority  of 
other  parts,  he  did  not  class  Shakespeare  with  those  I  have 
named.  He  had  no  toleration  of  the  obscure  poetry  of  the 
present  day.  I  told  him  that  a  distinguished  friend  and 
coptemporary  of  bis  own,  agreeing  with  him  in  this,  had 
likened  the  poetry  of  our  day  to  some  poetry  in  tbe  decline 
of  the  classical  period,  and  augured  no  go^  from  the  re- 
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semblance.  Mr.  Grote  said  that,  on  the  contrary,  he 
thought  the  poetry  of  Claudian  clear,  and  liked  it  much 
better  than  that  of  our  day.  At  the  same  time,  he  seemed 
to  me  to  feel  rather  painfully  his  want  of  sympathy  with 
the  poetic  tastes  of  the  rising  generation.  He  said,  some¬ 
what  gloomily,  that  he  supposed  that  Tennyson  and 
Browning  must  supply  a  want,  as  people  appeared  to  like 
them  so  much ;  and  he  seemed  to  be  hoping  against  hope 
that  the  bad  taste  was  his  own,  and  that  the  taste  of  the 
age  was  not  becoming  vitiated. 

This  tendency  to  take  an  iinsanguine  view  of  the  future 
naturally  exhibited  itself  in  regard  to  politics.  It  might  at 
first  sight  seem  strange  that  such  should  have  been  the 
case  with  an  advanced  Liberal,  in  who.se  youth  were  agi¬ 
tated  the  reforms  which  since  have  been,  or  are  being, 
carried  out.  Nor  was  this  unhopefulness  connected  with 
physical  weakness  and  depression  ;  for  Mr.  Grote  told  me, 
some  years  ago,  that  his  health -had  always  been  good. 
And  yet  I  have  been  informed  that,  except  for  a  short  time 
after  the  first  Reform  Bill,  this  foreboding  was  habitual  to 
him.  It  may  have  been  that  his  own  great  elevation,  both 
intellectual  and  moral,  raised  his  ideal  and  made  him  more 
sensitive  to  the  shortcomings  of  all  around.  I  will  merely 
add,  on  this  subject,  that  I  understood  him,  though  not  very 
confident  as  to  the  effects  of  Reform,  to  desire  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  franchise  on  principle.  On  principle,  also,  he 
desired  the  enfranchisement  of  women.  1  once  asked  him 
whether  he  did  not  think  that,  intellectually  as  physically, 
the  average  woman  is  inferior  to  the  average  man,  so  that 
the  enfranchisement  of  women  would  lower  the  level  of  in¬ 
telligence  among  the  electors.  He  replied  that  he  thought, 
with  Plato,  that  in  intellect,  as  in  other  respects,  a  first- 
class  man  is  superior  to  a  first-class  woman,  and  a  second- 
class  man  to  a  second-class  woman ;  but  that  a  first-class 
woman  might  be  better  than  a  second-class  man ;  and  it 
8eeme<l  to  him  unjust  that  the  sex  should  be  disfranchised. 

In  regard  to  the  American  Civil  W'ar,  Mr.  Grote  was  not 
as  thorough  a  Northerner  as  Mr.  Mill  and  some  others  ; 
and  he  told  me,  in  general  terms,  that  he  agreed  less  com¬ 
pletely  with  the  political  than  with  the  philosophical,  or,  as 
he  particularly  said,  the  “  logical.”  writings  of  his  illustri 
ous  friend,  ^or  did  he  altogether  take  Mr.  Mill’s  view 
about  Jamaica.  On  this  point  he  expressed  to  me  an 
opinion  directly  the  opposite  of  that  of  the  late  Mr.  Charles 
Buxton.  He  thought  it  important  that  the  question  should 
be  tried ;  and  he  apj)roved  of  the  capital  charge  against 
the  governor,  as  being  apparently  the  only  eflectual  means 
of  trying  it;  but,  when  the  capital  charge  had  failed,  he 
held  that  the  prosecution  of  Mr.  Kyre  on  the  minor  charges 
was  a  course  needlessly  vexatious  to  one  whose  motives 
had  been  patriotic. 

In  social  matters  Mr.  Grote  was  probably  a  more  thorough 
reformer  than  in  politics.  I  asked  him  whether  he  did  not 
think  that  there  were  drawbacks  to  the  classics  forming 
part  of  female  education,  in  con.sequence  of  the  peculiar 
matter  of  all  sorts  that  abounds  in  them.  He,  however, 
attached  no  weight  to  the  difficulty,  and  disapproved  of  the 
state  of  public  opinion  on  this  subject.  It  seemed  to  him 
desirable  that  the  whole  range  of  social  phenomena  should 
be  brought  under  general  discussion ;  and  he  considered 
the  omission  of  an  important  part  of  human  nature  from 
ordinary  conversation  as  absurd  as  would  be  (to  use  his 
own  phrase)  “  the  omission  of  hydrogen  from  chemistry.” 
I  wanted  to  know  whether  this  discussion  was  to  lead  to 
man}'  reforms,  such  as  marriage  with  the  deceased  wife’s 
sister.  I  will  not  report  Mr.  Grote’s  remarks  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  in  full ;  but  I  will  merely  say,  that  not  only  was  he  in 
favor  of  this  measure,  but  he  thought  some  of  the  existing 
restrictions  on  marriage,  on  the  ground  of  consanguinity*, 
unnecessary.  On  being  asked  whether  frequent  intermar¬ 
riages  might  not  tend  to  the  injury  of  the  race,  he  said 
that,  assuming  this  to  l>e  so,  less  harm  was  to  be  appre- 
hendeil  from  such  intermarriages  than  from  marrying  into 
a  consumptive  family  —  which  public  opinion  permits.  He 
expressed  an  einpnatic  opinion  (which  of  course  he  held 
with  due  qualifications)  that  we  are  too  ready  to  sacrifice 
the  known  wishes  of  living  persons  to  the  possible  interest 
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i  of  an  unborn  issue.  He,  however,  added  that,  though  th« 
1  State  had  no  right  to  prohibit  such  marriages,  it  was 
another  question  whether,  individually,  one  might  not  pre¬ 
fer  abstaining  from  them.  I  was  already  under  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  he  was  in  favor  of  relaxations  of  the  law  of 
I  Divorce,  and  I  took  the  opportunity  of  asking  his  opinion 
I  more  precisely.  I  will  merely  say  that  he  met  the  popular 
objection  based  on  the  conditions  required  for  the  proper 
education  of  the  children,  by  urging  that  it  might  be  better 
'  for  the  latter  to  be  brought  up  independently  than  for  them 
!  to  have  to  live  with  parents  who  were  always  quarrellin'». 
j  On  being  asked  whether  married  persons  did  not  liecome 
more  easily  reconciled  to  each  other’s  defects  through  know- 
'  ing  that  the  bond  was  to  lie  lifelong,  he  replied  that,  in 
j  other  matters,  we  do  not  consider  this  a  sullicient  reason 
I  for  making  bonds  perpetual.  A  prisoner  for  life,  he  said 
I  would,  if  a  sensible  man,  make  the  best  of  his  lot ;  but  it 
I  does  not  follow  that  an  imprisonment  for  a  shorter  period 
I  would  not  be  preferred. 

I  I  have  hardly  anything  to  say  .about  Mr.  Grote’s  opinions 
'  on  scientific  subjects.  He  was.  of  course,  a  strong  Evoln- 
'  tionist;  and  he  spoke  to  me  in  high  terms  of  Professor 
;  Huxley’s  “  Place  of  Man  in  Nature.”  On  my  telling  him 
;  of  a  scientific  man  of  some  eminence  who,  while  recogniainw 
:  Darwinism  up  to  a  certain  point,  thought  the  theory  inade¬ 
quate  to  account  for  the  structure  of  the  eye,  Mr.  Grote 
I  treated  this  as  one  of  the  numerous  instances  in  which  the 
adepts  in  the  special  sciences  seem  to  lack  the  aptitude  for 
I  wide  generalization. 

'  Respecting  Mr.  (Jrote’s  very  interesting  remarks  on 
'  Theology,  I  will  s.ay  but  little,  and  that  little  shall  relate 
'  chiefly  to  his  negative  opinions  —  I  mean,  to  the  opinions 
which  he  did  not  hold.  He  had  no  sympathy  whatever 
!  With  Comte’s  “  Religion  of  Humanity,”  which  he  con- 
;  sidered  an  entire  departure  from  the  principles  of  the 
'  Philosojihie  Positive;  he  told  me  of  the  good  saying  about 
I  the  Comtist  creed,  “  There  is  no  God,  and  Auguste  Comte 
I  is  his  prophet.”  I  called  his  attention  to  a  pa.^sage  in 
:  which  Comte  speaks  about  “  the  real  or  ideal  founder  ”  of 
'  the  great  system  which  Comte,  and  other  assailants,  call 
,  by  the  euphemism,  or  dysphemism,  of  Catholicism  ;  and  I 
I  asked  whether  a  doubt  was  suggested  as  to  the  existence  of 
I  such  a  person.  He  said  that,  for  himself,  he  could  conceive 
'  no  reasonable  doubt  on  the  subject.  On  the  other  hand, 
j  he  had  a  strong  sense  of  the  weakness  of  the  logic  of  what 
I  may  be  termed  Clerical  Ritionalism  ;  indeed,  he  had  a  sort 
i  of  timeo  Danitos  feeling  about  the  authors  of  this  half-way 
I  movement,  and  he  had  only  a  partial  sympathy  even  with 
Sterling.  As  a  specimen  of  Mr.  Grote’s  view  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  and  of  the  way  in  which  he  applied  the  principle  of 
“  ce  n’est  (jue  le  premier  j)as  qui  coute,”  I  will  mention  a 
curious  conversation  which  he  told  me  he  had  had  with 
Dean  Milman.  Bishop  Colenso  has  raised  some  difficulty 
about  the  sewage  of  the  Hebrew  camp  in  the  wilderness. 
Some  orthodox  apologist  seems  to  have  answered  that  the 
manna  (and,  I  suppo.se,  the  quails)  may  have  been  so 
formed  as  to  do  away  with  the  necessity  of  sewage.  The 
Dean  s{>oke  of  this  answer  as  very  absurd.  Mr.  Grote  re¬ 
plied  that  he  could  not  agree  with  him  ;  for,  on  the  hy¬ 
pothesis,  he  should  expect  that  the  miracle  would  be  made 
complete,  and  that,  if  the  food  was  supernaturally  supplied, 
the  refuse  would  be  supernaturally  either  rendered  innocu¬ 
ous  or  removed. 

Mr.  Grote,  as  appears  from  his  “  History,”  was  a  firm 
believer  in  the  mythopoeic  tendency  of  the  human  mind, 
and  in  the  facility  with  which  the  founders  and  apostles  of 
the  wildest  religious  systems  believe  in  themselves.  He 
extended  thi.s  view  even  to  the  founder  of  Mormonism. 
On  my'  calling  his  attention  to  the  passage  in  which  Mr. 
Mill,  in  his  book  on  “  Liberty,”  speaks  of  that  superstition 
as  founded  on  a  palpable  imposture,  he  told  me  that  he 
doubted  whether  even  such  a  man  as  Joseph  Smith  may 
not  in  some  sort  have  believed  in  his  own  divine  mission. 
For  Smith,  as  Mr.  Grote  remarked,  could  bear  Paley’s  test, 
and  was  willing  to  confront  martyrdom.  Mr.  Grote  lent  to 
me  Dr,  Giles’s  “  Christian  Records,”  which  he  recom¬ 
mended  as  one  of  the  best  handbooks  concerning  early 
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Chrintianity  and  the  Canon  of  the  New  Testament.  He 
did  not  always  agree  with  the  author ;  but  he  liked  the 
*»v  in  which,  besides  many  judicious  criticisms,  the  ipsis- 
fima  verba  of  the  various  authorities,  both  pagan  and 
Chriitian,  are  given  within  a  short  space. 

I  have  understood  that  it  was  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr. 
James  Mill  that  Mr.  Crote  first  thought  of  writing  his 
History ;  and  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  partly 
tbrour'lt  the  infiuence  of  Mr.  James  Mill,  and  of  the  other 
followers  of  Benthain  (who  is  said  to  have  calle<l  poetry 
“  misrepresentation  in  verse  ”),  that  Mr.  Grote  labored  to 
repress  his  naturally  strong  imaginative  faculty,!  and  wrote 
in  a  style  clear  and  Ibrcible,  but  studiously  unadorned.  It 
was,  perhaps,  partly  owing  to  this  circumstance  that  he,  as 
I  have  said,  preferred  the  simple  but  rather  unformed  and 
difuse  style  of  Buckle  to  the  style  of  Macaulay.  But  he 
approved  of  the  latter’s  elaborate  grammatical  correctness. 
The  question  was  asked  of  Mr.  Grote  whether  he  thought 
that  Macaulay  was  pedantic  in  this,  that  he,  at  least  in  his 
later  works,  always  tries  to  avoid  ending  a  sentence  with  a 
preposition  (Ibr  e.xample,  if  writing  in  prose,  instead  of 
using  such  a  phrase  as  Shakesjjeare’s  “  shocks  that  flesh  is 
heir  to,”  he  would  probably  have  spoken  of  “  the  shocks  to 
which  flesh  is  heir  ’).  A  very  experienced  writer  who  was 
present,  suggested  that  this  u.se  of  the  final  preposition  is 
Idiomatic  in  English,  and  is  of  great  advantage  to  us  in 
forcible  expression.  But  Mr.  Grote.  while  recognizing  the 
convenience  of  so  placing  the  preposition,  said  that  he  pre¬ 
ferred,  when  possible,  to  use  some  other  construction. 

Mr.  Grote.  thoroughly  agreeing  with  what  Mr.  Mill  has 
said  in  his  “  Inaugural  Lecture  at  St.  Andrews”  in  ]>raise 
of  Quintilian,  spoke  with  admiration  of  the  latter’s  great 
work,  which  is  so  strangely  omitted  from  our  University 
curriculum.  He  also  thought  that  it  would  be  useful  if  all 
of  u.«,  when  young,  were  to  bestow  more  pains  on  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  the  vocal  organs;  and  a  young  friend  who,  on 
account  of  a  vocal  impediment,  studied  with  an  elocutionist, 
he  good-humoredly  compared  to  Augustus  Cwsar,  who, 
according  to  Suetonius,  was  diligent  “  with  a  phounsens.” 

In  conclusion,  I  will  give  three  extracts  frotu  letters  thirt 
I  received  from  Mr.  Grote.  The  first  of  them  relates  to 
the  accidents  of  history,  and  illustrates  his  opinions  on 
wciology,  of  which  I  have  spoken.  He  is  writing  about 
the  si.xteenth  century  :  “  Only  turn  to  the  regal  family  of 
England.  If  Prince  Arthur  had  lived,  and  Henry  VI II., 
aa  younger  brother,  had  become  Archbishop  of  Canter¬ 
bury;  if  E(fward  VI.  had  lived,  and  had  children;  if 
Mary  had  lived,  and  had  had  a  son  by  Philip;  if  Mary 
Queen  of  Sco's  had  had  a  brother  or  two  to  keep  up  the 
luccession  of  Scotch  kings  —  all  these  events  are  as  much 
in  the  nature  of  accident  as  any  events  can  be,  yet  upon  all 
of  them  the  most  important  consequences  turned.”  The 
next  passage  relates  to  the  Franco-German  war,  and 
indicates  one  of  the  many  points  on  which  Mr.  Grote  was 
at  issue  with  some  of  his  philosophical  friends :  “  The 
experience  of  the  last  few  months  has  shown  how  powerful 
the  bellicose  passions  are  in  Europe,  and  how  narrow  and 
easily  crossed  the  ito?Jpoto  yiipvpa  is.  The  provokers  of  the 
war  have  in  this  case  been  the  principal  suflerers  in  the 
end;  but  our  public  press  has  been  so  impatient  at  the 
neutrality  of  England,  and  so  furious  to  assert  what  is  called 
the  iliynily  of  England  by  active,  dictatorial  intermeddling, 
that  nothing  except  the  wise  and  admirable  moderation  of 
the  present  English  Ministry  has  prevented  the  war  from 
becoming  general.  The  horrors  and  sufferings  of  war  are 
fine  themes  to  talk  about,  and  to  serve  as  a  prospectus  for 
charitable  subscriptions ;  but  it  is  plain  that  they  operate 
very  faintly  as  deterrent  motives.”  In  another  letter  he 
expressed  the  following  opinion  about  egotism ;  “  It  is 
t^eable  to  me  when  a  man  talking  to  me  will  talk  about 
himself.  It  is  the  topic  which  he  knows  most  about,  and 
which  I  can  hardly  know  from  any  other  quarter.  Of 
course  he  may  talk  about  himself  in  a  tiresome  way,  or  to 
excess;  but  so  he  may  about  any  other  topic.  When  a 

'  I  vu  >urprim4  to  hear  from  one  of  his  oldest  friends  tbai,  when  f  onnK, 
■r.  Orote  iuvl  It  in  him  to  be  a  great  poet ;  and  that,  but  for  Mr.  James 
atU'a  influenoe,  be  would  poasibl;  have  become  one. 


man  either  talks  or  writes  his  own  personal  experiences, 
you  are  pretty  sure  to  learn  something;  and  if  he  does  not 
know  how  to  make  these  interesting  to  hearers,  he  will 
hardly  know  liow  to  make  outlying  matters  interesting. 
Personally,  I  dislike  talking  about  myself ;  but  I  am  rather 
pleased  than  otherwise  when  others  in  talking  with  me 
throw  off  that  reserve.  A  brilliant  talker  like  Macaulay 
might  be  expected  to  feel  impatient  of  egotism  in  others ; 
but  those  who  are  more  content  to  listen  than  he  was,  will 
hardly  share  the  same  impatience.” 

11.  MR.  KAllBAOE. 

I  made  Mr.  Babbage’s  ac([uaintance  shortly  before  Mr. 
Grote’s,  in  the  autumn  of  18G1 ;  and,  on  the  whole,  I  prob¬ 
ably  saw  as  much  of  the  one  as  of  the  other.  But  I  have 
less  to  write  about  Mr.  Babbage ;  for  ever  since  I  first 
knew  him,  though  he  still  retained  much  power  of  thought, 
he  had  lost  the  faculty  of  arranging  his  ideas,  and  of  recall¬ 
ing  them  at  will.  Indeed,  he  gave  this  as  one  reason  for 
the  vehement  war  which  he  waged  against  street-organs. 
It  was  not  merely  that  he  hated  music  —  though  he  did 
this  thoroughly  —  but  also  because  it  often  happened  that, 
when  his  mind  was  big  with  some  weighty  idea,  an  organ- 
grinder  began,  and  the  idea  vanished. 

To  the  ordinary  Englishman  Mr.  Babbage’s  name  merely 
suggests  a  hazy  conglomeration  of  calculating  machines 
and  street-musicians.  And  this  is  because  he  effected 
nothing  very  definite;  but  was  always  what  Lord  Hailing 
called  Sir  James  MackintoJi,  a  man  of  promise.  Macaulay 
mentions  several  generals,  including  William  HI.,  who, 
though  often  on  the  losing  sitle,  have  yet  earned  a  great 
reputation  ;  and  I  think  it  is  Hazlitt  who  says  that  we 
judge  of  men,  not  by  what  they  do,  but  by  what  they  are. 
In  this  way.  men  of  science,  while  regarding  Mr.  Babbage 
as  a  great  man  almost  wasted,  never  doubted  that  he  was 
a  great  man,  and  took  his  powers  on  trust.  Of  course  it 
may  be  urged  that  his  life  was  not  wholly  barren,  as  he 
wrote  a  Bridgewater  Treatise,  and  invented  a  ciih  ulating 
machine.  It  may,  however,  be  doubted  whether  either  of 
these  was  in  all  respects  worthy  of  him.  'The  machine 
certainly  engrossed  a  very  large  portion  of  his  time ;  and, 
what  was  worse,  irritation  at  the  real  or  supposed  dis¬ 
paragement  of  it  embittered  his  whole  life.  He  used  to 
speak  as  if  he  hated  mankind  in  general,  England  in  par¬ 
ticular,  and  the  English  government  and  organ-grinders 
most  of  all.  Yet,  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  there  was 
something  harmless,  and  even  kindly,  in  his  misanthropy  ; 
for  (always  e.xcepting  the  musicians)  he  hated  mankind 
rather  than  man,  and  his  aversion  was  lost  in  its  own 
generalitj .  This  hatred  of  the  aggregate,  combined  with 
a  love  of  individuals,  is  well  illustrated  by  an  anecdote 
wholly  unconnected  with  Mr.  Babbage.  It  is  said  that, 
some  time  ago,  an  Oxford  Hon,  noteil  for  hi.s  good  wine, 
invited  to  dinner  the  then  Hean  and  Canons  of  Christ 
Church.  The  wine  gave  general  satisfaction,  until  a  new 
kind  was  brought  round,  which  all  were  expected  to  drink, 
but  which  no  one  seemed  to  appreciate.  “  You  liked  all 
my  wines  separately,”  said  the  host,  “but  I  have  now 
mixed  them  together,  and  you  dislike  the  compound. 
Just  so,  individually,  you  are  my  best  friends;  but,  when 
you  act  collectively,  you  are  the  most  detestable  set  of  men 
I  know  I  ”  3  Possibly,  a  somewhat  similar  distinction  may 
have  been  made  by  Mr.  Babbage  in  regard  to  his  likes  and 
dislikes.  Nor  should  the  combination  seem  incredible  to 
those  who  remember  that  Shakespeare  has  described  a 
character  much  resembling  this  ;  for,  in  truth,  Mr.  Babbage 
was  a  mathematical  Timon. 

It  is,  however,  probable  that  the  gloom  which  overshad¬ 
owed  his  life  was  partly  due  to  other  causes,  even  if  it  was 
not  in  the  main  constitutional.  He  told  me  that  during  the 

*  Some  yeer*  ago  a  near  relatire  of  the  writer,  on  his  way  to  America,  met 
an  American  farmer,  who  liked  the  KnglUh  «o  much  that  he  had  Rone  all 
the  way  to  Kngland  to  cbooee  a  wife.  The  ^ame  man  bad  inrented  a  reap- 
iog^macliioe,  and  eo  strong  waa  bis  feeling  of  national  antipathy  that  h**  had 
never  mentioned  the  sut  ject  in  England,  not  even  to  his  tuture  wife*! 
relations.  Was  not  this  a  mode  of  distinguishing  between  a  nation  and  iti 
inhabitants? 
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many  long  years  that  he  had  lived  alone,  he  had  never 
known  a  happy  day.  Doubtless  an  extreme  statement  of 
this  sort  is  not  to  be  taken  too  literally  ;  at  any  rate,  it 
most  fortunately  was  not  realized  in  practice.  Indeeil,  Mr. 
Babbage,  though  he  hated  life,  was  a  remarkable  illustra¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Tennyson’s  rather  hazardous  statement  that  — 

“  No  life  lliat  breathes  with  human  breath 
Has  ever  truly  longed  for  death.” 

George  Eliot,  with  her  characteristic  knowledge  of  hu¬ 
man  nature,  has  described  Ca.saul)on,  who  was  ill  and 
wretched,  and  who,  according  to  his  theories,  should  have 
had  a  desire  to  depart,  but  who  was  nevertheless  duin- 
founded  when  he  was  made  to  realize  that  he  must  die,  and 
die  soon.  Mr.  Babbage  had  not  mitcli  in  common  with 
Casaubon ;  but  he  ton,  unhappy  as  he  was,  still  restlessly 
clung  to  life,  and  indeed  took  at  least  one  singular  precau¬ 
tion  against  risking  it.  He  thought  it  safer  to  travel  as 
near  the  centre  of  a  train  as  might  be ;  and  he  made  it  a 
rule  to  avoid  the  first  and  last  carriages  at  any  inconven¬ 
ience.  I  remember  lx*ing  with  him  when,  on  tliis  account, 
he  was  almost  oblige*!  to  give  up  going  by  an  express  train, 
although  he  would  otherwise  have  had  to  wait  some  hours 
at  the  station,  and  to  reach  his  home  in  the  damp  of  an 
autumn  evening.  To  the  same  cll’ect  I  may  n-pcat  an  in¬ 
teresting  remark  of  his,  which  showeil  that,  though  he  did 
not  set  much  store  by  the  remaimler  of  his  life,  he  regarded 
it  as  a  boon  rather  than  the  reverse.  I  heard  him  say  more 
than  once,  that  he  would  gladly  give  up  this  remainder,  if 
he  could  Ihs  allowed  to  live  three  days,  .OOO  years  hence, 
and  might  be  provided  with  a  scientific  c/cciyme,  who  should 
explain  to  him  the  iliscoveries  that  had  been  made  since 
his  death.  He  judged  that  the  progress  to  Ik;  recorded 
would  be  immense  ;  for,  as  be  said,  science  tends  to  go  on, 
not  merely  with  a  great,  but  with  a  constantly  increasing 
rapidity. 

And  here  I  may  remark  that  he  seemed  always  to  take  a 
confident  view  about  human  progress,  which  Mr.  Grote 
■omchowdid  not.  This  was  the  more  singular  as  Mr.  Bal)- 
bage  was  by  far  the  less  happy  man  of  the  two ;  and  we  are 
all  disposed  to  see  the  world  through  our  own  medium,  so 
that  the  eyes  of  an  urha|)py  man  ofien  la'come  jauniliced, 
and  make  him  a  prophet  of  ill.  Also,  Mr.  Grote,  as  we 
have  seen,  was  to  the  last  a  sweeping  reformer,  and  reform¬ 
ers  might  be  expected  to  Ik.*  in  high  spirits  respecting  this 
▼cry  reforming  age.  Mr.  Babbage,  on  the  other  haml, 
went  the  way  of  almost  all  flesh,  by  becoming  half  a 
Conservative  as  he  grew  olil.  How  was  it  then  that,  in 
spite  of  this,  and  in  spite  of  his  In'ing  gloomy  almut  himself, 
he  was  yet  sanguine  about  his  fellows?  One  reason  prob¬ 
ably  was  that,  as  a  man  of  science,  he  inclined  to  Ik;  more 
hopeful  than  others,  even  than  philoso()hers ;  for,  while  the 
philosopher  laments  that  mankind  falls  short  of  his  ideal, 
and  that  the  course  of  history  will  not  run  in  his  own 
groove,  to  the  scientific  man  the  belief  in  progress  becomes 
a  second  nature,  until,  as  it  were,  by  fiiiih  he  secs  in  tem¬ 
porary  and  local  evil  merely  a  zigzag  path  towards  the 
anal  goal  of  good. 

In  reference  to  the  probable  direction  of  scientific  prog¬ 
ress,  I  have  heard  Mr.  Babbage  make  some  interesting, 
though  desultory,  remarks.  It  seemed  jmssible  to  him  To 
obtain  an  exact  rt*cord  of  the  succession  of  hot  and  cold 
years  for  long  periods  in  by-gone  ages.  His  plan  was  as 
follows  :  Among  the  stumps  of  trees  in  some  ancient  for¬ 
ests,  he  propo-*eil  to  select  one  in  which  both  the  number 
and  the  size  of  the  rings  that  have  lK*en  annually  pro<luccd 
were  clearly  marked.  He  would  write  ilown  the  succession 
of  hot  and  cool  summers  as  marked  in  this  tree,  nssumin'r 
that  the  larger  the  ring  in  each  case,  the  hotter  has  been 
the  summer.  He  then  propose*!  to  e.xaminc  other  tr*‘es  of 
about  the  s.^me  ilate,  until  he  foun*l  some  which  recoriled  a 
series  of  hot  and  cold  seasons,  exactly  similar  to  that  which 
he  bad  alrea*ly  noted  down,  and  until  the  scries  extended 
far  enough  for  him  to  l)c  sure  that  the  resemblance  was  not 
accidental,  but  that  he  had  before  him  a  natural  registi-r  of 
the  same  seasons  which  had  been  recoriled  in  the  first  tree. 
As  some  of  these  trees  would  be  somewhat  older  than  the 
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first  tree,  while  others  would  have  survived  it,  he  consid¬ 
ered  that  it  would  be  possible,  so  to  say,  to  piece  out  the 
information  obtained  from  one  tree  by  means  of  the  others- 
anil  that,  after  examining  a  great  number  of  trees,  his  rec¬ 
ord  of  warm  anil  colil  seasons  might  be  extended  at  both 
ends  almost  imlefinitely.  The  above  is  a  good  specimen  of 
the  disjointeil  inlormation  which  one  obtained  from  him. 
Indeeil,  it  was  from  odds  and  ends  of  this  sort  that  one  had 
to  form  an  impression  of  what  he  had  been  ;  just  as  from  a 
few  broken  pieces  of  pottery  an  areha-ologist  draws  a  picture 
of  the  original  vase. 

A  yet  more  curious  instance  of  the  same  kind  mav  be 
given  in  regard  to  the  views  he  expressed  about  the  capac¬ 
ities  of  calculating  iiinchines.  Not  merely  did  he  think 
that  such  machines  could  work  out  sums,  but  even  that  they 
might  be  so  constructed  as  to  pertbrm  the  most  complex  pro¬ 
cesses  of  mathematics.  He  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  they 
might  give  the  proofs  of  mathematical  theorems.  Without 
expressing  any  personal  opinion  on  this  last  point,  I  may  in¬ 
dicate  how  very  much  the  statement  involves.  For  certain 
mathematical  theorems  have  two  or  more  proofs  already 
discovered,  bc-sides  probably  others  as  yet  undiscovered. 
In  regard  to  these  cases  there  will  be  a  sort  of  Sailducean 
ditliculty  ;  for  as  the  various  proofs,  like  the  seven  hus¬ 
bands,  have  about  an  ecpial  claim,  the  machine  (if  I  may 
use  a  pardonable  Iri.shism)  will  have  to  make  up  its  mind  to 
give  an  invidious  preference,  unless  it  thinks  it  more  impar¬ 
tial  to  give  a  turn  to  each  in  succession.  Mr.  Babbage  also 
held  that  a  machine  might  be  made  which  would  play 
games  of  skill,  such  as  chess.  He  of  course  did  not  mean 
by  this  merely  that  it  could  perform  the  part  of  the  autom¬ 
aton.  and  register  the  moves  of  an  unseen  player ;  hut  he 
held  that  it  might  take  the  place  of  the  player,  and  find  out 
perfect  play  by  itself.  On  my  showing  signs  of  incredulity, 
he  added  th.at  he  could  prove  this  to  be  the  case  in  respect 
of  a  simple  game,  such  as  Tit-tat-to;  and  between  Tit-tal-to 
and  chess  the  difference  would  be  one  only  of  degree;  if  a 
comparatively  simple  machine  could  discover  pcricct  play, 
and  therefore  provide  against  the  possible  moves  of  an  ai 
versary,  in  the  easier  game,  was  there  anything  absurd  in 
the  sup])osition  that  a  far  more  complicated  machine  might 
take  into  account  the  immense  variety  of  the  manieuvres  at 
chess  ?  It  thus  appears  that,  according  to  Mr.  Babbage, 
machines  might  be  made  to  find  out  |H-rfect  play  at  chess, 
thou  'll  the  united  labors  of  so  many  generations  of  play¬ 
ers  have  as  yet  failed  to  discover  it.  But,  if  the  ingenuity 
of  machines  can  so  far  surpass  the  ingenuity  of  misera¬ 
ble  mortals  in  one  department,  why  not  in  others?  On 
this  supposition,  do  not  future  generations  seem  likely 
to  realize  in  a  new  and  almost  literal  sense,  the  old  saying, 
Dem  ex  mnehinn  f  Or,  at  any  rate,  is  the  author  of  Ere- 
whon  far  wrong  when  he  says  that  at  length  men  and  ma¬ 
chines  will  have  to  change  places,  and  that,  instead  of  men 
employing  machinery,  machines  will  end  by  employing 
“  mannery  ”  ? 

I  will  close  this  article  with  two  anecdotes  of  a  lighter 
kind ;  the  former  of  which  1  heard  indirectly,  the  latter 
from  Mr.  Babbage  himself. 

He  is  said  to  have  complained  that  he  had  caught  cold 
at  dinner  from  mistaking  a  plate  glass  window  behind  him 
for  an  open  one  ;  and  then  to  have  illustrated  the  power 
of  imagination  by  adding  that,  on  finding  himself  at  a 
strange  house  without  his  night-cap,  he  had  been  able  per- 
fi*ctly  to  replace,  it  by  tying  a  piece  of  string  round  his 
head.  AVould  he  have  carried  this  reasoning  fiirlher,  and, 
after  substituting  a  few  pieces  of  string  for  his  ordinary 
clothes,  have  defied  the  inclemency  of  the  weather? 

The  anecdote  which  Mr.  Babbage  himself  told  me,  as 
personally  interesting  to  me,  relates  to  a  visit  which  he 
paid,  when  young,  to  that  most  mournfully  fascinating  of 
places.  Ham  House,  near  Richmond;  where  the  lioiinty  of 
Lauderdale  and  others  hits  amassed  countless  trc  isurrs  of 
all  sorts,*  which  now  lie  buried  and  forgotten,  like  the  “  un- 

•  Mncaul«y  ascribe*  •*  the  more  than  Italian  luxury  of  Ham  ”  to  Lxuder- 
del**,  who  he'U  linni  lloti^e  in  ri)(ht  of  hN  wife.  The  ro<'in  U  ^tUI  »‘howii 
where  th**  ('ebol  SlltiUtry  UM*d  to  meet  It  wu  to  llaiu  that  Jamefl  11* 

6nit  told  to  cetire  od  the  errival  of  Wi.llun. 
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Tjlucd  jewels  ”  wliich,  in  Clarence’s  dream,  lay  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  sea.  To  this  enchanted  palace  of  desolation 
Mr.  Babbage  obtained  admission,  along  with  a  large  party, 
one  of  whom  was  a  Dutch  baron,  and  another  an  Indian 
prince.  It  was  understood  that  the  prince  was  to  be  shown 
over  Ham  by  a  daughter  of  the  house,  who  was,  not  beau¬ 
tiful  merely,  but  rich ;  but  some  of  the  visitors,  including 
Mr.  Babbage  and  the  baron,  were  left  under  charge  of  the 
housekeeper.  This  last  part  of  the  arrangement  was  un- 
hnown  to  the  Dutchman ;  who  surprised  his  companions 
bv  the  persistent  eagerness  with  which  he  kept  close  to  his 
conductor.  At  last,  on  turning  a  corner,  they  saw  him  on 
his  knees,  proposing  in  broken  English  to  the  astonished 
housekeeper ;  while  she  was  in  vain  trying  to  e.xplain  to 
him  that  he  had  mistaken  the  object  of  his  courtship,  as 
ibe  herself  was  not  the  heiress. 


SHAKESPEARE’S  FUNERAL. 

Place.  —  Stiiatford-on-Avon.  'lime.  —  Tiif,  25x11  of 
Apuii.,  1616. 

SCF.NE  IV. —  The  imide  of  the  Church. 

Ralelf/h.  I  have  seen  many  a  great  cathedral,  both  in 
Ea^lanil  and  abroad,  holding  the  bones  of  kings  and  saints 
uil  heroes  ;  but  never  one  that  enshrines  dust  so  sacred  as 
will  this  we  stand  in. 

Drafon.  ’Tis  a  fair  church,  and  our  poet  might  find 
many  a  less  fitting  resting-place  than  amid  these  pillars  and 
anhes,  with  the  plash  of  Avon  Ibr  re(]niein.  Yomler,  be¬ 
fore  the  altar,  yawns  the  dark  portal  through  which  he  will 
pass  out  of  our  sphere.  {Theft  approach  the  (/race.)  AVhat 
a  wealth  of  ripened  thought  will  be  summed  u|)  here!  what 
a  world  of  promise  is  the  future  robbed  of  1  This  grave 
divides  us  not  from  one  man,  but  from  unnumbered  men 
and  women  that  might  have  taught  and  delighted  us ;  it 
engulfs  not  one  life  but  a  multitude  of  unacted  lives  with 
their  passions  and  vicissitudes ;  here  will  jmss  away  not  a 
wlitary  (igure  but  a  pageant.  It  may  be  that,  so  long  as 
rime  hath  dominion  here,  he  will  never  spare  such  another 
•pirit  to  eletnity. 

Raleigh.  Here  doth  the  poet  fulfil  the  prophecy  he  made 
through  the  mouth  of  Prospero,  that  other  enchanter:  — 

“  I’ll  break  my  staff, 

Bury  it  certain  fathoms  of  the  carih, 

And  deeper  than  did  ever  plummet  sound, 

I'll  drown  my  book !  ” 

\_Chnntmg  heard  in  the  distance. 
Drayton.  Those  choristers  tell  ns  that  he  is  on  his  last 
journey ;  let  us  go  meet  the  funeral  train. 

{They  pass  out  into  the  porch.  The  funeral  approaches  the 
gate  of  the  churchyard.  The  Beadles  walk  Jirst,  the  Chor¬ 
isters,  in  white  rubes,  and  the  Minister  follow,  preceding  the 
Coffin ;  then  the  Mourners,  two  and  two,  each  bearing  a 
branch  of  yew,  cypress,  or  rosemary  in  one  hand,  a  taper  in 
the  other.  As  the  Choristers  enter  the  churchyard  they  be¬ 
gin  to  sing  the  following :  —  ] 

Funeral  Htmn. 


Part  of  our  hearts  thou  hcar’st  with  thee 
To  silence  and  to  dust. 

Fond  hopes  that  now  must  withered  be, 
Unfiidim;  love  and  trust ; 

So  thou  wilt  lie  not  all  alone 
Beneath  thy  monumental  stone. 


No  echoes  of  this  fretful  world. 

No  glimmer  of  the  day. 

Can  reach  thee,  in  thy  shroud  cnfurlcd. 
Thou  catist  not  hear  us  pray. 

Nor  secst  our  tears,  nor  heed’st  our  moan. 
Beneath  thy  monumental  stone. 


The  good  thou  didst  thy  brother  here. 

The  evil  put  aside, 

The  victory  gained  o’er  sloth  and  fear, 

O’er  avarice,  hate,  and  pride, 

These  make  the  wealth  thou  still  canst  own 
Above  thy  monumental  stone. 


With  these  for  warrant  thou  shalt  go 
Where  sorrows  enter  not ; 

Still  new  thy  paths,  when  here  below 
'I'hy  sculptured  name’s  forgot. 

The  roof  decayed,  the  grasses  grown 

Above  thy  motiumcntal  stone.  • 

Raleigh.  Methinks,  Master  Drayton,  these  verses  might 
better  befit  some  good  husband  and  father  of  the  common 
sort,  than  Shakesjieare,  whose  glorious  intellect,  shining 
through  his  works,  is  his  indefeasible  title  to  remembrance. 
To  sing  of  him  thus,  is  to  s[<eak  of  a  falcon  and  say  nought 
of  her  wings ;  to  commend  behemoth  for  other  qualities 
than  his  strength  ;  to  sum  up  Cmsar  and  forget  his  univer¬ 
sal  empire. 

Drayton.  It  is  apparent,  Walter,  that  these  gooil  citizens 
believe  they  have  in  hand  one  who  dill'ers  from  them  only 
in  that  his  steps  have  lain  in  paths  apart  from  theirs,  even 
as  an  ostrich  dill'ers  from  a  swan  in  strangeness  rather  than 
in  excellence.  Therefore  it  may  seem  to  them  that  this 
hymn,  which  hath,  doubtless,  heralded  many  an  honest 
alderman  to  his  grave,  may  also  serve  very  well  for  Shake¬ 
speare. 

Raleajh.  Tell  me  of  the  mourners :  who  is  she  that  stoops 
her  long  hood  so  low  between  her  taper  and  her  branch  of 
rosemary  ‘f 

Drayton.  His  daughter.  Mistress  Hall  ;  beside  whom 
walks  her  husband.  Next,  with  flushed,  tear-bedewed  face 
(yet  with  a  corner  of  an  eye  to  beholders,  methinks),  his 
other  and  younger  daughter,  the  buxom  Judith,  married, 
’tis  two  months  since,  to  that  comfortable  vintner.  Master 
Quincy,  who  trieth  vainly  to  cover  his  natural  contentment 
with  a  decorous  mask  of  woe. 

Raleigh.  And  who  handleth  his  taper  and  his  branch  as 
’twere  a  bottle  and  a  glass.  Sir  Thomas  and  Master 
Thynne  I  already  know  ;  but  who  arc  the  next  ? 

Drayton.  He  with  the  shrewd  pale  face  and  bushy  eye¬ 
brows  is  Julius  Shaw,  with  whom  walks  jovial  William 
Reynolds  —  both  friends  and  neighbors  of  Shakespeare  ; 
and  after  them  come  two  other  of  his  friends,  —  Antony 
Nash,  whose  face  of  gloom  is  the  endowment  of  nature,  and 
lendeth  jioignancy  to  his  many  jests  —  and  Thomas  Combe, 
son  of  John-a-Combe.  The  pair  that  follow  are  Hamnet 
and  Judith  Sadler,  ihc  god-parents  of  Shakespeare's  twin- 
children.  And  marked  you  the  austere  aspe<  t  of  the  min¬ 
ister'/  he  is.  one  of  the  Puritan  sort,'  much  thought  of  by 
the  Halls,  out  of  favor  to  whom  he  comes,  doubtless,  to  do 
this  office.  The  rest  be  town  dignities,  as  aldermen  and 
burgesses,  and  other  townsfolk. 

[The  Procession  passes  into  the  church,  Drayton  and  Ra¬ 
leigh  joining  it,  and  the  .service  begins.  After  prayers  at 
the  grace,  the  Minister  preaches  a  short  sermon,  which 
ends  in  this  wise  :  — ] 

“  So,  friends,  having  essayed  to  draw  from  the  presence 
of  death  in  our  midst  some  matter  for  edification,  1  will 
speak  a  word  of  this  particular  brother  who  hath  departed, 
dwelling,  as  is  at  these  seasons  the  custom,  chiefly  on  what 
may  do  him  grace,  and  serve  to  sweeten  his  memory  in  the 
nostrils  of  those  whom  he  hath  left  still  in  the  bonds  of  the 
flesh.  And,  first,  of  the  fountain  of  his  charities —  it  bath 
been  known  in  Stratford  for  a  perennial  spring,  abundant 
in  refrediment  to  the  poor,  and  in  counsel  and  all  good 
offices  to  those  who  needed  countenance  of  another  kind  ; 
and  if  (as  must  be  said  were  a  man  to  speak  truly)  he  ever 
regarded  necessity  more  than  deserving,  and  inquired  not 
over  closely  into  the  way  of  life  of  those  lie  relieved  —  nay, 

>  Probably  tlip  Mmr  prrnrher  who  is  mentionril  in  old  rerordii  of  the  Sinl- 
foTd  Corporation  bariDg  been  s  guest  at  New  Piece  a  year  or  two  before.  ) 


EVERY  SATURDAY. 


would  ofttimes  succor  and  comfort  the  godless  no  less  than 
the  godly,  and  bestow  his  bounty  where  it  was  like  to  be  ill- 
spent  —  yet  is  that  to  be  accounted  better  than  the  withhold¬ 
ing  altogether  of  alms,  as  some  use.  Next,  of  his  excellent 
charity  of  another  sort,  1  mean  the  brotherly  relation  he  held 
with  all  conditions  of  men  ;  it  hath  been  noted  among  you 
that  he,  who  was  used  elsewhere  to  consort  with  the  great, 
and  hath  been  favored  even  by  princes,  would  yet  converse 
with  the  lowly  on  a  general  level  of  good-will,  as  if  the  only 
apparel  he  took  thought  of  were  the  skin  we  are  all  born 
with  ;  for  which,  indeed,  he  had  great  ensample.  And, 
again,  he  hath  ever  gone  among  his  fellows  with  a  cheerful 
spirit,  so  that  bis  presence  hath  been  as  wine  among  friends, 
and  as  oil  among  makebates.  And  though  I  dare  not  say 
that  he  inclined  oi  preference  to  the  conversation  of  the 
godly,  nor  could  be  counted  of  the  fellowship  of  saints,  nor 
even  a  favorer  of  them,  yet  have  1  ever  found  him  apt  at 
serious  converse,  courteous  in  bearing,  weighty  in  reply, 
and  of  unshakable  serenity  when  I  have  adventured  to 

fress  the  truth  on  him  somewhat  instantly  ;  insomuch,  that 
,  whose  vocation  ’tis  to  battle  for  the  truth,  have  myself, 
ere  now,  been  sore  put  to  it  to  hold  mine  own,  and  found 
me  in  straits  to  oppose  him,  so  nimble  was  his  wit ;  though 
I  doubt  not  that  (the  clear  right  being  with  me)  1  should, 
with  time  for  recollection,  have  had  vouchsafed  to  me  the 
wherewithal  to  give  him  sutKcient  answer.  And  it  bath,  at 
these  times,  seemed  to  me  that  he  was  a  goodly  vessel  lull 
of  merchandise,  yet  driven  by  the  wind  apart  from  the  port 
where  alone  her  cargo  could  be  bartered  for  that  which  is 
bread  ;  and  I  have  travailed  over  him  with  a  sore  travail ; 
for  I  have  hiinlly  doubted  that,  with  such  gifts,  he  might, 
had  it  been  so  ordered,  have  justly  aspired  to  be  chief  mag¬ 
istrate  of  your  town,  or  even  to  serve  you  in  Parliament ; 
or  again,  with  diligent  study  and  prayer,  to  become  a 
preacher  of  weight,  and  have  struck  in  the  pulpit  a  good 
stroke  for  God’s  honor  and  the  devil’s  diseointiture.  But, 
alas  1  it  is  known  to  all  of  you,  and  I  d.are  not  dissemble  it, 
that  his  calling  hath  been  one  that  delighteth  the  carnal- 
minded,  and  profiteth  the  idle,  and  maketh  the  godly  sad 
of  heart ;  while,  as  for  his  talent,  it  hath  been  put  out  to 
use  where  the  only  return  is  the  praise  which  Heeteth  as  the 
bubble  on  the  stream,  and  the  repute  which  jrerisheth  as  the 
leaves  of  autumn  ;  for  the  making  of  rh)  ines  and  verses  which 
flatter  the  ear,  and  the  art  of  representing  the  vain  shows  of 
things,  which  howe’er  skilfully  practised  (.and  I  profess  not 
to  have  that  acquaintance  with  the  writings  called  plays, 
nor  poems  other  than  godly  hymns,  to  judge  his  handi¬ 
work),  cannot  be  held  profitable  for  him  that  writes  nor 
him  that  hears  them.  And  therefore,  whatsoe’er  of  wit  and 
sense  they  may  contain  must  be  accounted  as  water  poured 
out  on  the  sand,  which,  better  bestowed,  might  have  solaced 
the  thirsty,  and  nourished  the  herbs  and  the  fruits,  whereof 
many  would  have  eaten  and  been  strengthened.  But 
though  I  may  not  altogether  hold  my  peace  on  these  mat¬ 
ters,  yet  am  I  loth  to  dwell  on  them  at  this  time;  rather 
wouhl  I  point  to  the  hope  that  our  departed  brother  had,  in 
the  soberer  life  he  of  late  led  among  you,  put  aside  such 
toys  as  unworthy,  and  given  us  warrant  to  forget  in  him 
their  author,  and,  moreover,  to  believe  that,  had  he  been 
spared  unto  us,  he  would  have  removed  himself  further, 
year  by  year,  from  such  vanities  and  lightnesses  of  his  youth, 
until,  haply,  by  the  ens.iinple  of  a  godly  household,  and  the 
ministrations  of  faithful  expounders  of  God’s  Word,  he 
should  have  attained  even  to  the  perfect  day.” 

[  The  sermon  ended,  the  coffin  is  borne  to  the  grave,  the  Min¬ 
ister  and  Mourners  stand  around,  the  service  is  concluded, 
and  all  depart  from  the  church.'^ 

Scene  V.  —  The  Street  near  New  Place. 

Raleigh  {hastening  to  rejoin  Drayton).  Your  pardon,  sir, 
for  seeming  to  forsake  you ;  1  did  but  stay  to  throw  my 
branch  of  cypress  into  the  grave,  and  have  kept  only  this 
handful,  which  I  will  preserve  as  a  memorial,  and  make  of 
it  an  heirloom.  But,  Master  Drayton,  I  had  some  ad,)  to 
refrain  from  answering  that  preacher  even  in  the  chui'ch ; 


VTURDAY.  [May  lo, 

for  I  have  somewhat  of  my  father’s  bluntness,  and  cannot 
abide  that  folly  or  conceit,  in  the  guise  whether  of  honesty, 
or  religion,  or  philosophy,  should  go  unchallenged  ;  and  hero 
was  a  man  who,  having  the  vision  of  a  mole,  mistook  Par¬ 
nassus  for  a  mole-hill,  and  went  about  to  measure  it  with  hit 
ell-wand,  and  even  thought  to  do  men  service  hy  persnad- 
ing  them  that  the  golden  lights  and  purple  shadows  sf  the 
mountain,  its  fountains  and  dells,  the  forests  that  clothe  it, 
the  clouds  that  crown  it,  and  the  Muses  that  make  it  their 
haunt,  are  all  vain  illusions  together. 

Drayton.  You  shall  find,  Alaster  Walter,  as  you  grow 
older,  that  all  greatness  which  is  not  gross  and  p.alpable 
doth  require  some  keenness  of  vision  to  discern  it;  there¬ 
fore  doth  fame  ofttimes  grow  slowly,  and  from  small  begin¬ 
nings,  as  when  a  man  notes,  of  a  sudden,  in  the  else  famil¬ 
iar  aspect  of  the  heavens,  an  eclipse  or  a  comet,  and  otben 
gather  to  him,  till  the  crowd  swells,  and  the  rumor  goes 
abroad  of  a  portent.  And  thus  will  it  be  with  the  fame  of 
-Shakespeare,  who  had  so  much  in  common  with  common 
men  that  they  accounted  him  one  of  themselves,  as  Mercury 
passed  among  herdsmen  for  a  herdsman,  and  Apollo  among 
shejtherds  for  a  shepherd. 

Raleigh.  Lo  you,  where  the  mourners  of  his  household 
approach  the  house.  Let  us  wait  here  while  they  enter, 
and  I  pray  you  beguile  the  minute  by  telling  me  of  them. 
Of  what  fashion  is  Mistress  IlallV 

Drayton.  Su.sannah  i.s,  from  a  child,  of  an  earnest  nature 
and  a  serious  wit.  Learning  little  from  books,  she  hath 
learned  much  from  converse  and  observation,  and  so  in 
her  hath  her  father  found  a  companion  ;  somewhat  retiring 
at  first,  hut  upon  occasions  speaking  warmly  with  spirit; 
devout  withal,  capable  of  strict  argument  Ibr  conscience’ 
sake,  yet  of  a  becoming  humility  ;  so  that  I  have  oft 
thought  hei  father  drew  the  Isabella  of  “  .Measure  for 
Measure”  from  her,  she  being  about  twenty  years  old 
when  ’twas  writ ;  even  her  who  says 

“  Let  me  lie  ignorant,  and  in  nothing  good 
But  graciously  to  know  I  am  no  better.” 

Raleigh.  Is  her  helpm.ate  vorthy  of  her? 

Drayton.  A  worthy  man  is  Doctor  Hall  —  who  consorts 
with  Susannah  in  piety  as  in  love :  one  who,  ne.\t  his  God 
and  his  wife,  loveth  his  most  honorable  calling,  and  hath 
grown  to  a  physician  of  repute  here  in  Warwic  k 
much  sought  after  by  great  ones  of  the  shire. 

Raleiqh.  Taketh  the  fair  Judith  in  aught  after  her 
father  V 

Drayton.  Hardly,  sir;  though  her  twin  brother,  Ilam- 
net,  who  died  young,  was  a  child  of  rare  promise.  The 
girl  is  sprightly,  but  of  small  depth  or  substance,  favoring 
the  mother.  She  might  have  sat  for  Anne  I’ago,  being 
about  sixteen  when  her  father  drew  Anne,  and  she  is  well- 
matched  with  Master  Quiney,  whose  wit  o’ertops  not  hers, 
who  is  gay  and  jovial  as  becometh  a  vintner,  taking  pleasure 
in  what  pleases  her.  Marry,  he  hath  the  merit  of  being 
the  son  of  her  father’s  old  friend  Rich.ard  Quiney. 

Raleigh.  Sir,  a  nobleman  might  have  fittingly  found  in 
her  a  mate,  she  being  Shakespeare’s  child.  But  what  of 
the  wife  who  hel|)ed  him  to  these  daughters  ? 

Drayton.  ’Tw.as  Shakespeare’s  mishap,  sir  (and  1  say  it 
for  your  warning),  to  wed  at  an  .age  when  the  limey  and 
heat  of  youth  o’erciow  the  judgment.  He  had  seen  few 
women,  and  none  of  the  finest.  Anne  Hathaway,  Shake¬ 
speare’s  elder  by  eight  years,  was  buxom  as  Judith  is  now; 
his  fancy  dressed  her  in  qualities  not  hers  ;  the  secrecy  of 
their  meetings  lent  a  fla'or  of  adventure;  and  so  he  be¬ 
came  bound  to  one  who  matched  with  him  as  finch  with 
falcon,  in  youth  a  country  lass,  in  age  a  mere  housewife, 
something  fretful,  but,  in  the  sum,  contented  ;  and  Shake¬ 
speare,  who  was  of  a  temper  to  fit  himself  to  what  is,  dwelt 
with  her  here  in  much  kindness.  But  see  —  Doctor  Hall 
doth  await  us  on  the  steps  of  the  entrance. 

Doctor  Hall.  Master  Drayton,  I  pray  you  that  you  paw 
not  by  the  house  of  your  departed  friend  without  entering; 
1  beseech  you,  sir,  you  and  your  friend  ;  ’twill  be  a  kind¬ 
ness  to  come  in.  You  shall  not  be  excused,  sirs. 


Lou  shall  not  be  excused,  sirs. 


SHAKESPEARE'S  FUNERAL. 


SciCNE  VI.  —  A  Room  in  Shakespeare’s  House. 

Doctor  Hall,  Draytox,  and  Raleigh. 

Doctor  Hall.  Here,  sirs,  is  my  father-in-law’s  parlor, 
where  he  hath  mostly  abided  in  this  last  illness.  Be 
)leased  to  sit  while  1  fetch  my  wife,  who  will  part  with  a 
ew  moments  of  her  sorrow  in  seeing  so  old  a  friend. 

[ffe  goes  out. 

Raleigh.  By  Saint  George,  sir,  the  poet  was  bravely 
lodged  1  How  rich  the  staining  of  this  window,  where, 
through  the  lower  panes,  we  look  on  the  garden  I  and 
above,  there  stands  emblazoned  the  falcon  with  his  golden 
ipear,  steel-pointed,  that  Sir  Thomas  told  us  of.  This 
wainscot,  too,  is  quaintly  carved,  and  the  chimney-front  of 
a  rich  design.  But,  soft  you  now —  whose  graven  portrait 
is  this  that  bangs  in  the  midst  of  it?  By  my  troth, 
tis  my  father’s ! 

Draglnn.  Aye,  Master  Raleigh ;  think  not  but  that  the 
poet,  with  his  wide  embrace  for  his  fellow-men,  took  such 
merit  as  Sir  Walter’s  near  his  soul.  The  daring  that  went 
forth  on  the  unknown  deep,  the  search  for  El  Dorado,  the 
finding  of  strange  lands  and  stranger  peoples,  all  these 
fired  his  fancy.  ’Tis  to  our  great  mariners  we  owe  the  sweet 
magic  of  Prospcro’s  isle,  the  innocence  of  Miranda,  the 
savageness  of  Caliban,  the  witcheries  of  Ariel. 

Raleigh.  And  above  tuy  father’s  hangs  Bacon’s ;  these 
Shakespeare  looked  on  as  he  sat  by  the  Are,  and  thus  was 
homage  done  both  to  adventure  and  to  thought.  And  on 
this  side,  engraven  like  the  others,  from  a  painting  I  have 
teen,  hangs  the  Earl  of  Southampton’s. 

Drayton.  Whereby  is  homage  done  to  friendship; 
greatly  and  constantly  did  the  Earl  love  Shakespeare. 
And  here,  when  he  sat  by  this  window  that  looks  on  the 
arden,  he  saw  on  the  wall  opposite,  the  presentments  of 
is  more  level  associates — Ben  Jonson,  Marlow,  Beau¬ 
mont  and  Fletcher  (twinned  in  one  carven  oak  frame), 
Spenser,  Sidney*,  and,  lo  you,  mine  unworthy  self. 

Raleigh.  But  what  strange  company  for  such  progeny 
of  the  Muse  are  these  others  on  the  opposing  wall !  Calvin 
and  Knox,  Ridley  and  Jewel,  and  here,  portrayed  in  chalk 
by  a  cunning  hand,  the  divine  who  preached  to  us  even 
now.  What  do  these  godly  men  here  ?  Did  Sh.akespeare 
love  I  hem  ? 

Drayton.  Shakespeare,  Master  Walter,  looked  on  Puri¬ 
tan  and  Prelatist  as  the  wearers  of  certain  garbs  hiding 
men  underneath;  ’twas  concerning  the  men  he  chiefly 
cared  to  inquire.  ’Tis  the  Doctor  and  Mistress  Hall  who 
have  solaced  themselves  by  hanging  these  here ;  the  Doctor 
hath  long  been  a  chief  of  that  party  in  Stratford  which, 
though  it  forsakes  not  quite  the  Church,  yet  holds  by  that 
corner  of  it  which  is  nearest  Geneva ;  and  his  wife,  from 
her  natural  bent,  leans  to  the  austerer  (perchance  I  should 
say,  the  more  earnest)  side  of  religion.  But  Shakespeare, 
in  sii'h  luitters,  would,  as  Polonius  advises,  give  his  ear  to 
til,  his  voice  to  few,  and  tolerateil  the  effigies  of  these 
grave  divines  without  any  special  love  for  themselves. 

Enter  Doctor  H.all,  his  wife,  their  young  daughter  Eliz¬ 
abeth,  eijr/i/,  and  Shakespeare’s  Window. 

Mistress  Hall.  Master  Drayton,  your  pardon  yet  awhile 
if  I  c.innot  greet  you  —  seeing  you  stirs  up  thoughts  that 
rob  me  of  all  words.  [SAe  turns  aside. 

Mistress  Shakespeare.  O  Master  Drayton  1  Son  Hall, 
lead  me  to  my  great  chair.  Oh,  what  a  loss  is  mine  I 
Drayton.  Your  loss  is  the  world’s  loss,  too,  good  madam. 
Mistress  Shakespeare.  Oh,  sir,  who  will  uphold  me  now, 
a  poor,  weak  woman  ?  Mr.  Shakespeare  in  his  merry 
mood  would  say,  “  Come,  thou’lt  make  a  brave  widow,  Anne 
—  who  shall  be  thy  next?”  But  Lord,  sir.  I’ll  ne’er 
marry  again. 

Raleigh.  Kings,  madam,  might  be  proud  of  such  a  pred¬ 
ecessor. 

Mistress  Shakespeare.  Kings,  sir  I  What  should  kings 
have  to  do  with  me  I  You  are  pleased  to  jest,  young  sir ; 
though  kings  and  queens,  too,  have  looked  with  favor  on 
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Mr.  Shakespeare.  But  the  funeral,  Susannah  —  was  all 
becoming?  Did  the  sermon  make  good  mention  of  my 
husband  ?  And  the  dole  —  was  all  the  dole  given  away  ? 
But  oh,  my  poor  brain  !  Master  Dr^ton  and  his  friend 
must  eat  somewhat.  There  is  a  stuffed  chine.  Oh,  how 
he  that’s  gone  loved  a  stuffed  chine  I  Here  be  the  keys, 
Elizabeth  ;  see  the  chine  set  forth  in  the  dining  chamber. 

Drayton.  Nay,  nay,  good  madam,  think  not  of  us. 

Mistress  Shakespeare.  But  ye  must  eat  somewhat,  sirs, 
indeed,  now.  Daughter,  dost  know  that  my  new  black 
hood  is  sewn  awry,  and  I  can  go  not  forth  till  it  be  straight  ? 
And  for  drink,  sirs,  will  ye  a  posset,  or  sack  with  sugar? 
The  wine  is  from  my  son  Quiney’s  cellars,  and  of  his 
choicest. 

Drayton.  Nay,  Mistress  Shakespeare,  we  will  rather  talk 
than  eat  or  drink. 

Mistress  Shakespeare.  O  Master  Michael  1  seeing  thee 
minds  me  of  my  youth,  and  of  Shottery  where  my  husband 
courted  me  —  the  bridge  of  the  stream  where  he  would 
await  me ;  but  I  can  talk  no  more  —  I  can  but  weep.  Lead 
me  forth,  son  Hall.  Go  not  till  you  have  eaten.  Master 
Drayton  ;  do  but  taste  the  chine.  O  sweet  husband. 

[  The  Doctor  leads  her  forth. 

Mistress  Hall.  Miister  Drayton,  your  pardon  once  again. 
I  feel  some  shame  at  being  thus  o’ermastered,  —  ’tis  not 
meet  to  let  our  spirits  be  held  in  dominion  by  a  private 
sorrow  —  but  when  I  think  on  him,  my  heart  turns  to 
water.  But,  Master  Drayton,  I  have  marvelled  you  came 
not  to  my  father  in  his  sickness. 

Drayton.  I  knew  not  of  it  —  think  you  I  could  have 
stayed  from  him  ?  I  w.as  far  beyond  rumor  of  his  con¬ 
dition,  and  had  come  now,  O  heavens !  hoping  to  behold 
him  and  listen  to  him,  as  of  yore. 

Mistress  Hall.  Much  and  oft  hath  he  talked  of  you ;  for 
it  was  growing  to  be  his  chief  pleasure  to  sit  with  old 
friends,  or,  they  absent,  to  talk  of  them.  His  sickness, 
though  it  subdued  not  his  spirit,  sobered  it ;  his  mirth  fell 
to  the  level  of  cheerfulness ;  he  was  oftener  silent  and 
rapt ;  and  oh,  sir,  though  1  dare  not  aver  it,  I  will  yet  hope 
that  his  thoughts  were  above. 

Drayton.  Trust  me.  Mistress  Hall,  ’twould  be  a  narrower 
heaven  than  we  should  all  hope  for,  where  room  and  gracious 
welcome  were  not  proclaimed  for  him.  Think  you  his 
place  can  be  elsewhere  than  with  the  greatest  and  best 
that  have  gone  before  ? 

Mistress  Hall.  Oh,  sir,  ’tis  that  troubles  me.  Hath  ho 
not  trusted  overmuch  to  that  bright  intellect?  Hath  he 
not  been  as  one  that  looketh  forth  from  his  watch-tower, 
and  belioldeth  a  fertile  land,  and  a  great  dominion,  and 
heedeth  not  that  the  foundations  of  the  building  are  of 
sand?  Hath  he  not  —  but  I  will  not  speak  of  the  thorn 
that,  since  he  is  gone,  pricketh  me  sorer  than  before.  He 
charged  me.  Master  Michael,  that  you  should  see  what 
writings  he  hath  left  behind.  Would,  oh,  would  they  had 
dealt  with  such  things  as  only  are  of  great  price  I 

Drayton.  Wrote  he  much  in  these  latter  days  ? 

Mistress  Hall.  Yea,  often,  and  would  call  his  pen  the 
sluice  without  which  his  thoughts  would  o’erdow  his  brain, 
and  perchance  drown  his  wits.  But  now,  sir,  I  will  take  you 
to  his  own  chamber,  where  I  will  show  you  the  coffer  where¬ 
in  he  kept  his  writings. 

[Dr  xYTO^t  follows  her  out ;  Raleigh  takes  up  a  book. 

Doctor  Hall  (returning).  Your  pardon,  sir,  for  leaving 
you  without  company. 

Raleigh.  Nay,  I  had  the  best  of  company  —  even  fancies 
about  the  great  one  that  so  lately  dwelt  here.  Was  this 
book  his  ? 

Doctor  Hall.  Yea,  and  one  of  the  last  he  read  in. 

Raleigh.  Right  glad  am  I  to  hear  it  —  and  right  proud 
will  mpr  father  be  to  know  that  the  book  he  wrote  in  his 
captivity  was  of  the  last  studied  by  the  man  he  hath  ever 
esteemed  the  most  illustrious  of  this  age. 

Doctor  Hall.  Thy  father  I  the  History  of  the  World  I 
you  are  then  the  son  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 

Raleigh.  Aye,  sir,  I  am  but  too  forward  to  own  that 
kinship. 

Doctor  Hall.  Sir  Walter’s  health  must  needs  has* 
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sutien-il  much  wrong  from  his  long  imprisionment.  I  have 
heard  that  he  hath  been  mightily  c^haken  of  an  ague. 

Jinleif/h.  Aye,  fir,  one  contracted  years  agone  in  the  ser- 
▼icc  of  our  king’s  famous  predecessor. 

Jioctor  Hall.  Well  is  it  said,  Put  not  your  trust  in  princes. 

I  may  tell  you,  sir,  that  I  do  strongly  desire  to  see  that 
time  when  none  shall  be  so  great  as  to  o’ertop  the  law,  and 
do  think  it  better  that  the  claws  of  kings  should  be  pared, 
than  that  in  their  breath  should  lie  the  liberties  of  men. 
But  I  pray  you,  sir.  hath  Sir  Walter  made  trial  of  the 
decoction  of  dittany,  or  of  fumitorie,  to  correct  the  malice  , 
of  this  ague  V  I  have  made  essay  of  the  root  satyrion,  in  ' 
like  cases,  and  found  his  effects  to  be  goo<l.  | 

Jlaleiffh.  1  doubt  not,  sir,  that  all  approved  remedies  | 
have  been  used  by  his  physicians.  Did  Master  Shake¬ 
speare  suffer  much  pain  ? 

Ditctor  Hall.  His  malady  was  wasting  rather  than  pain¬ 
ful,  save  that  toward  the  last  he  was  oft  seized  with  a  pant¬ 
ing  and  passion  of  the  heart  which  left  him  very  nigh  to  ! 
de.ath,  for  the  which  I  found  the  syrup  of  gilliflower,  and  ! 
flour  of  marigold,  in  wine,  of  mueh  avail ;  the  juice  of  roses  ^ 
also  doth  greatly  comfort  the  heart.  But  of  your  father.  ‘ 
I  have  ever  heard  Sir  Walter  reputed  for  a  gentleman  ! 
of  qualities  the  most  diverse,  as  skill  in  war  by  sea  j 
and  land,  courtiership,  and  statesmanship,  the  poet’s  | 
and  the  chronicler's  art,  and  in  all  a  master  —  some  of  | 
which  concern  not  greatly  an  obscure  physician ;  but  I 
have  also  heard  that  he  hath  a  pretty  knowledge  of 
pharmacy. 

llaleiijh.  He  hath  some  skill  in  simples.  But  I  pray  you, 
fell  me  somewhat  of  Master  Shakespeare,  the  hope  of  see¬ 
ing  whom  fetched  me  hither,  and,  next  to  that  lost  con¬ 
tentment,  will  tc  the  hearing  of  him  from  those  he  loved. 
\N  as  not  a  play  called  the  “  Tempest  "  (which  I  have  not  | 
yet  seen  imprinted)  one  of  the  latest  of  his  works  for  the 
tlieatre  V 

Doctor  Hall,  I  believe  it  was.  It  hath  been  told  me 
that  the  famous  cordial  which  bears  Sir  Walter’s  namel 
was  administered  both  to  the  queen  and  Prince  Henry. 

I  have  the  receipt  writ  down,  but  I  doubt  me  whether  I 
have  the  ingredients  in  just  quantities.  Can  you  advise  me 
of  this? 

Jtnletfjh.  I  think  my  memory  may  serve  me  so  far.  But, 
sir,  ’tis  Master  Drayton’s  o[>inion,  as  he  said  but  now,  that 
such  expeditions  by  sea  as  my  father  hath  adventured  may 
have  caused  conception,  in  the  poet’s  fancy,  of  the  story  of 
that  play. 

Doctor  Hall.  It  may  be  so:  'tis  of  a  shipwreck  and  an 
enchanted  isle,  as  I  remember  me  to  have  heard  ;  good 
sooth.  Master  Raleigh,  there  be  so  many  evils  in  this  World 
crying  for  redress,  that  1  bestow  not  much  thought  on  en¬ 
chantments,  and  love-tales,  and  bygone  histories.  (Tales 
out  a  memorandum-book.)  First,  there  be,  in  the  cordial, 
of  zedoary  and  saffron  each  half  a  pound. 

Jlaleiffh.  True,  sir.  But  talked  Master  Shakespeare 
greatly  of  his  plays  while  he  was  busied  in  inditing 
them  ? 

Doctor  Hall.  Perchance,  to  others  who  were  poets ;  but, 
indeed,  my  business  in  life  hath  so  little  relation  with  what 
he  writ  that  I  did  not  greatly  seek  his  confidence  at  such 
times.  Now,  regarding  this  recipe — as  to  the  powder  of 
crab’s  claws,  I  have  set  it  down  at  fourteen  ounces. 

Raleigh,  It  should  be  si.xteen,  sir. 

JJoctor  Hall.  Why,  there  now,  see,  good  youth,  what  a 
service  you  have  done  me;  for  just  proportion  is  of  the 
essence  of  a  prescript,  and  I  have  hitherto  compounded 
this  rare  remedy  but  imperfectly.  Of  cinnamon  and  nut¬ 
megs,  two  ounces,  —  cloves,  one,  —  cardamoms,  half  an 
ounce,  —  sugar,  two  ounces. 

Raleigh.  All  these  be  right. 

Doctor  Hall.  I  thank  you  heartily  for  your  correction  in 
the  matter  of  the  crab’s  claws.  I  will  note  it.  (Goes  to 
write  at  a  table  ) 

Raleigh  (to  Elizabeth).  Come  hither,  pretty  one,  and 
tell  me  thy  name. 

>  A  ircriilc,  or  panaroo,  well  known  in  that  age  a<  Sir  WaUtr's  Cordial, 
tb*  Ingredianu  of  wbirh  are  fiTen  In  the  text. 
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Elizabeth  (whispering).  My  grandfather  called  me  hit 
Queen  Bess  ;  and  said  that  he  would  liefer  be  ruled  by  me 
than  the  older  one.  (Aloud.)  Didst  thou  not  say,  th 
thou  wouldst  like  to  hear  of  him  from  those  he  loved? 

Raleigh.  Aye,  little  maid. 

Elizabeth.  Then  thou  must  talk  of  him  to  me,  for  he 
hath  oft  said  'twas  me  he  loved  best,  and  (weeping)  I  bhall 
ne’er  be  tired  talking  of  him. 

Raleigh.  Didst  often  bear  him  company,  Bess? 

Elizabeth.  Aye,  for  my  father  goeth  much  from  home 
and  when  my  mother  was  in  her  store-closet,  or  visiting 
the  sick,  my  grandfather  and  I  kept  together,  we  and  our 
two  friends. 

Raleigh.  Who  be  they  ? 

Elizabeth,  Mopsa  is  one  —  this,  look  you,  is  Mopsis 
(fetching  a  cat  from  the  hearth).  When  I  would  <lo  her 
pleasure,  I  scratch  her  behind  the  ear,  but  my  grandfather 
would  always  tickle  her  under  the  chin.  Her  father  ami 
mother  were  fairies. 

Raleigh.  How  cam’st  thou  to  know  that,  Bessie  ? 

Elizalieth.  She  was  left  by  them  one  night  in  the  snow, 
where  my  grandfather  found  her,  and  brought  her  hither 
wrapped  in  his  clonk  ;  and  he  told  me  all  the  tale  of  how 
she  left  fairyland  —  when  there  is  time  I’ll  tell  it  thee. 
Anil  our  other  friend  is  Bobailil. 

Raleigh.  Is  Bobadil  a  man  ? 

Elizabeth.  Nay,  surely  you  know  he  is  a  dog  ;  kind  and 
civil  to  us,  but  with  other  dogs  he  quarrelleth  andgrowleth, 
and  then  flieth  from  them  in  fear,  loving  not  to  fight.  And 
1  have  a  little  horse  which  grandfather  did  buy  forme,  and 
a  riding-co.at  like  the  ()ueen’8  maids,  and,  so  long  as  he 
could,  we  dill  ride  together. 

Raleigh.  Well,  Elizabeth,  I  am  going  presently  to  the 
wars,  and  when  I  come  again  thou  and  1  shall  be  married, 
shall  we  not? 

Elizabeth.  Aye,  if  my  mother  will  let  me,  for  thou  art 
handsome  and  kind. 

Raleigh.  Seest  thou  this  chain  round  my  hat,  with  the 
pearl  clasp?  well,  I  have  kept  it  for  my  lady-love,  when  I 
should  have  one  —  so  ’tis  yours  —  look,  I  clasp  it  on  ^our 
neck  for  a  token,  and  when  we  arc  wedded  you  shall  tell 
me  the  story  of  Mopsa, 

Elizabeth.  Sure,  ’tis  the  prettiest  chain.  I  give  thee 
for’t  these  four  kisses.  I  will  show  it  my  grandmother.* 

[i'Ae  goes  out. 

Raleigh.  Methinks,  Master  Hall,  that  Elizabetli  might 
serve  at  a  pinch  for  her  grandfather’s  very  faithful  chron¬ 
icler. 

Doctor  Hall.  Aye,  sir,  better  than  most ;  she  bore  him 
company  ever  when  he  was  inditing,  and  oft  at  other 
seasons.  For  me,  I  did  greatly  love  and  esteem  my  good 
father-in-law,  and  we  lived  together  in  pleasant  com¬ 
munion  ;  but  for  the  works  which,  as  I  have  heard,  those 
that  make  a  play-place  of  this  world  find  such  content  in, 
he  ever  knew  that  ceaseless  warring  with  the  diseases  of 
the  bodies,  and  (what  is  more)  of  the  souls  of  my  neigh¬ 
bors,  and  eare  for  those  public  matters  in  which  1  discern 
a  way  to  a  better  condition  of  the  world’s  affairs,  have  left 
me  small  leisure  for  fancies  to  which  I  am,  good  sooth, 
noways  affected ;  therefore  he  spake  not  to  me  of  them. 
But  there  is  one  sweet  piece,  of  work,  of  which  (not  to 
speak  profanely)  he  was  author,  that  I  daily  study  with 
reverence  and  love  —  and  hither  it  comes. 

Reenter  Mistress  Hall  and  Drayton. 

Drayton.  I  am  like  the  man  in  the  fable  who  was  priv¬ 
ileged  to  look  in  the  cave  where  a  wizard  had  collected 
the  treasures  of  the  earth,  and  was  so  dazed  that  he  could 
neither  pouch  any,  nor  even  take  account  of  what  he  saw. 
Only  I  know  there  be  there,  beside  plays  already  acted 
though  never  imprinted,  and  others  of  which_  only_  false 
copies  have  gone  abroad,  a  multitude  of  uncoined  ingots 
and  uncut  jewels  of  thought,  which  that  matchless  mind 
hath  thrown  off  as  if  in  mere  exercise  and  at  brcalhing- 

«  Illwheth  mxrrM,  >t  rtuhjeen,  Mr.  Thomta  N«ih,  and,  lecoDdlj,  Sir 
John  Baruxrd,  IcxTiof  DocbildicD  bj  either. 
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time.  Wbat  measurele.<is  delight,  will  these  bestow  on  the 
world  1  * 

Mistress  Hall.  But  I  know  not,  sir,  if  the  world  shall 
ever  see  them.  My  hither  gave  me  no  command  in  that 
matter,  and  it  may  be  that  I  shall  serve  his  memory  better, 
with  pious  men,  by  keeping  them  private. 

Drayton.  Trust  me.  Mistress  Ilall,  the  holder  of  these 
shall  owe  a  heavy  debt  to  thv  father’s  fame. 

Mistress  Hall.  Nay,  sir,  what  is  fame  that  it  must  needs 
be  satisfied  at  all  hazards  ?  the  bandying  of  a  name  from 
one  idle  mouth  to  another  1  —  praise  as  hollow  and  unavail- 
in(»  as  the  night  wind  sighing  o’er  an  epitaph! — what 
profit  or  comfort  is  in  such  for  the  departed  V 
Raleififi.  By  he.aven,  madam,  not  so !  —  rather  is  fame 
the  linking  of  far-off  generations  by  the  common  bond  of 
one  great  name;  fur  the  dead,  it  is  a  second  life  among 
men,  in  which  earthincss  is  purged  away,  and  what  is  im 
perishable  tarries  —  and,  for  the  living,  their  just  inheri¬ 
tance  ;  so,  to  defeat  Fame  is  to  commit  a  double,  nay,  a 
tenfold  wrong.  Her  trumpet  sounds  no  empty  strain ;  ’tis 
the  apjKjal  against  our  baser  promptings,  the  summons  to 
action,  the  meed  of  achievement,  the  celebration  on  earth 
of  the  spirit’s  triumph  over  the  grave  ;  thus  it  maketh  the 
music  to  which  mankind  do  march,  and  which,  silent, 
would  leave  them  slaves. 

Miitress  Hall.  Your  words,  young  sir,  are  manly,  but  I 
know  not  if  they  be  godly.  Of  what  avail  that  men  should 
march,  if  not  heavenward '(  How  poor  be  centuries  of  this 
fame  of  yours  to  one  hour  of  that  other  life  we  look  for  I 
Think  nut.  Master  Drayton,  that  I  am  didl  to  the  spell  of 
my  father’s  verse ;  as  a  maiden  it  enthralled  my  fiincy  and 
charmed  mine  ear;  even  now  could  I  taste  the  delights  of 
it;  but  I  have  come  to  know  that  in  such  enchantments 
lies  deadly  peril,  and  I  must  pass  on  with  my  fingers  in 
mine  cars.  Feeling  thus,  I  know  not  if,  in  conscience,  I 
may  give  what  he  hath  left  a  voice,  in  books. 

Drayton.  I  will  not  do  battle  with  these  scruples  in  the 
hour  of  your  grief,  but  will  trust  to  the  future  for  overcom¬ 
ing  them.  Even  if  no  new  matter  go  forth,  it  were  griev¬ 
ous  to  withold  the  true  versions  of  his  plays.^  Methiiiks 
I  espy,  in  the  depths  of  time,  his  image  veiled,  and  mark 
the  generations  of  men  toiling  to  unravel  his  niemings,  and 
piecing  out  his  maimed  verses,  and  dipt  fancies,  with 
guess-work ;  collecting  the  while,  in  pain  and  doubt,  what 
unthreaded  memories  tradition  may  preserve  of  him.  And 
Ido  fear  me,  that  if  some  disciple  be  not  found  elsewhere, 
more  devoted  than  any  his  birthplace  afibrds,  to  tell  pos¬ 
terity  what  manner  of  man  he  was,  there  ma\',  in  a  brief 
space,  and  ere  his  fame  hath  reached  its  zenith,  remain  of 
this  chief  of  English  poets  nothing  but  a  wondrous  name. 

[Drayton  and  Ralkioii  tak-e  their  leave,  and  quit  Sew 
Place. 

Scene  VH. —  The  Dolphin  Chamber  in  the  Falcon  Tavern. 
Drayton  and  Raleigh.  Through  the  open  door  those 
who  were  Bearers  at  the  funeral  are  seen  drinking  in  the 
taproom. 

Enter  Hostess  with  a  bottle  of  sack,  glasses,  small  loaves  in 
a  basket,  and  a  plate  of  anchovies. 

Drayton.  This  small  rcficction  will  bring  us  handsomely 
to  supper  with  Sir  Thomas.  So,  hostess,  now  fill  to  Mas¬ 
ter  K.ileigh  —  and  to  each  a  crust.  What  do  these  rois¬ 
terers  without  ? 

Hostess.  Sir,  Master  Shakespeare,  who  was  ever  full  of 
kiwi  thoughts  and  maleficence,  left  it  in ’s  testament  that 
the  bearers  should  be  entertained  at  the  Falcon  with  cakes 
»nd  ale  after  the  burial ;  and,  in  truth,  sirs,  they  have  borne 
themselves  like  men  this  hour  past ;  they  drink  rarely. 

•  IliiUiwrU  «*y">  “  According  to  Robert*,  two  Urge  cheats  fuH  of  Sheke- 
ifinn,'*  lone  piper*  and  manuicripM ''  (belonging  to  a  biker  whn  hail  mar- 
Ml  en*  of  his  descen  lants)  “  were  deatroyed  in  tne  great  fire  at  Warwick.” 
»•!«  air*  speech.  “  I  hire  glren  thein  away  to  bak-r*’  w.re*,  and  they  hare 
■ale  boulter*  of  them,”  *eem*  almost  prophe  Ic  of  tbl*. 

*  The  enrrecteil  play*  were  Brat  publiahH  neren  Tear*  after,  in  the  well- 
uowa  Eolio  of  1623. 


Drayton.  What  a  coil  the  varlets  keep!  Let  us  listen  to 
them. 

Sly.  Well,  a  health,  boys,  to  Master  Shakespeare,  where- 
some’er  he  be.  \_Sings. 

And  we’ll  troid  the  brown  bowl 
To  the  health  of  his  — 

Bardolph.  Nay,  no  singing,  except  any  man  knoweth  a 
virtuous  psalm-tune. 

Nym.  The  fitting  humor  is  —  melancholy,  and  pass  the 
ale. 

.Sly.  Are  we  to  be  mute,  then,  in  our  drink,  like  fish  ? 

Bottom.  Let  us  discourse,  but  no  revelry.  l.,et  us  suit 
our  matter  to  the  occasion,  and  enjoy  the  good  liipior  sadly. 
Yet,  methink,  1  could  sing  something  to  the  purpose. 

[Sings. 

Outfieth  breath. 

In  cometh  Death 

With  his  candle,  bell,  and  book-a. 

With  his  prnyer  so  loud 
And  his  woollen  shroud. 

And  his  cell  in  the  churchyard-nook-a. 

Sly.  A  less  comfortable  song  I  ne’er  listened  to.  I  am 
of  the  party  of  silence  rather  than  this. 

Bottom.  I  can  be  silent,  too,  an  it  comes  to  that,  as  well 
as  e’er  a  man  of  you. 

Bardolph.  More  ale,  hostess.  What,  must  I  take  to  my 
old  trade  again,  and  turn  tapster  ? 

Wart.  Canst  thou  mind,  Rugby,  when  the  play  was  held 
in  John-a-Combe’s  great  barn  at  the  end  of  Chapel-lane, 
many  years  agoneV 

Rugby.  Aye. 

Wart.  There  was  somewhat  jdayed  then,  writ,  ’twas  said, 
by  Master  Shakespeare,  that  would  have  served  our  turn 
now;  something  of  ghosts  and  a  burial. 

Rugby.  Was’t  not  the  play  of  King  Hamlet? 

Bottom.  Aye,  that  or  else  the  goodly  tragedy  of  Make- 
bate. 

Bardolph.  To  see  Master  Shakespeare  sitting  there  on 
the  bench  nighest  the  stage,  with  his  daughter.  Mistress 
Quiney  that  now  is,  beside  him,  and  to  think  the  play  he 
looked-on  at  was  writ  by  himself —  by  heaven  1  ’twas  as  a 
man  should  say  —  wonderful. 

Wart.  I  ne’er  saw  Makebate,  but  I  saw  another.  I  was 
lingering  by  the  play-house  door,  with  Margery  my  wife 
one  night,  thinking  to  peep  at  the  stage  through  a  chink 
in  the  boards,  when  Master  Shakespeare  comes  me  down 
the  lane.  “Art  for  the  play.  Wart?’’  quo’  he.  “Nay, 
sir,”  quo’  I ;  “  no  pay  no  play,  and  iny  pockets  are  e’en  like 
Skinflint’s  pot.”  “  Never  stay'  for  that,”  quo’  he  ;  “  thou 
shalt  pass,  and  Margery  too,  as  freely  as  coined  silver  — 
and  1  hope,  Margery,  thou’lt  lay  ihe  play  to  heart,  for  they 
tell  me  thou  lead’st  Wart  a  terrible  life  of  it.”  Now,  the 
play,  sirs,  was  of  a  masterful  woman  whose  goodman  got 
the  better  of  her.  Marry,  ’twas  named  —  let  me  see  —  by 
the  mass,  ’twas  — 

Rugby.  Was’t  not  named  the  Turning  of  the  Screw,  or 
some  such  ? 

Several.  Aye,  ’twas  so,  indeed. 

Bottom.  Nay,  if  you  are  for  remembering  names,  my 
masters,  I  am  he  that  can  serve  your  turn.  ’Twas  named 
the  Quelling  of  the  S.  old —  ’twas,  as  Wart  truly  said,  the 
history  of  a  crowing  hen  that  had  her  comb  cut,  as  all  such 
should. 

Sly.  When  wilt  cut  Goodwife  Bottom’s,  Nick  ?  Folk 
say  she  playeth  Chanticleer  to  thy  Partlet. 

Bottom.  Folk  say  much,  neighbor,  that  it  beseemeth  not 
a  man  of  sense  to  hearken  to.  But  touching  these  plays  — 
I  am  all  fur  the  love-passages ;  it  giveth  one,  as  ’twerc,  a 
yearning;  it  maketh  one  feel  young  again  —  the  billing, 
now  —  and  the  sighing.  1  have  played  the  lover,  neigh¬ 
bors,  both  on  the  stage  and  ofi*  it,  when  my  sweetheart 
hath  borne  her  most  tenderly. 

Wart.  I  also  was  loved  in  my  youth. 

Sly.  Thou  loved  I  was  there  ne’er  a  scarecrow  in  the 
parish,  then,  to  set  heart  on  ? 

Hostess  (entering  with  fresh  ale).  Nay,  fub  not  the  good 
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man  so,  Christopher  —  thou  art  ever  girding.  1  warrant 
me,  neighbor  Wart  hath  had  his  cooings  and  his  wooings 
like  the  rest,  and  could  tickle  a  maiden’s  ear  as  well  as 
another.  What  I  have  we  not  all  been  young  1 

Nym.  Well,  for  me,  1  care  not  for  the  love-humors  — 
there  is  a  mawkishness  and  a  queasiness  in  overmuch 
ogling  and  lipping.  I  am  for  your  deadlier  humors ;  give 
me  a  murder,  now,  — or  the  witches. 

Wart.  I  love  the  witches,  too. 

Liardolph.  Since  ye  talk  of  witches,  saw  ye  Goody 
Broom  at  the  burial  to-day,  hanging  on  the  skirts  of  the 
crowd,  and  lurking  behind  a  grave-stone,  wiping,  the  while, 
her  old  red  eyes  with  the  corner  of  her  ragged  cloak  V  I 
am  well  persuaded  that  Master  Shakespeare  had  no  truer 
mourner  than  that  same  ancient  leman  of  Luciter. 

Hoxtess.  And  well  she  may,  poor  soul !  Between  water 
and  fire  there  was  like  to  have  been  soon  an  end  of  her, 
but  for  Master  Shakespeare. 

iVarl.  Well,  I  was  one  of  those  that  ducked  her  i’  the 
pond;  and  1  ran  a  needle,  too,  into  a  mole  she  had,  and  she 
winced  not  —  a  sure  sign  of  a  witch ;  but  when  Master 
Shakespeare  slept  forth  and  bespoke  us,  I  felt  1  knew  not 
how  at  his  words,  and  made  home  an  ’twere  a  dog  that 
hath  been  caught  in  the  larder. 

Snug.  And  when  they  haled  her  before  the  justices.  Sir 
Tliomas  was  for  burning  her,  had  not  Master  Shakespeare 
o’erpersuaded  him. 

SIg.  Well,  he  saved  her  then,  but  she  may  chance  have 
her  whiskers  singed  yet.  I  am  not  one  that  favors  witches, 
any  more  than  our  good  king,  and  1  shall  keep  eye  on  her. 

{entering  the  Dolphin  Chamber).  Sirs,  here  be  Sir 
Thomas’s  men,  and  the  horses,  awaiting  you  in  the  yard. 

Drayton.  Thanks,  hostess — our  score.  Now,  Walter, 
set  on. 

Raleigh  (passing  into  the  taproom).  Good  friends  — 

Bottom.  Ilear  him  1  hear  him  1 

Raleigh.  Good  friends,  all  simple  as  ye  sit  here,  ye  have 
this  day  done  an  office  that  the  foremost  nobles  of  Kngland 
might  envy  you,  and  th.at  might  make  their  children’s 
children  proud  to  say  —  our  Ibrefather  w.as  one  of  those 
who  bore  Shakespeare  to  the  grave. 

Bottom.  Sir,  we  did  it  passing  well,  and  becomingly,  but 
we  boast  not  of  it. 

Bardolph.  ’Sblood.  sir,  to  be  a  bearer  is  no  such  great 
matter — and  lor  nobles,  why,  we  have  been  paid  with  one 
each,  and  are  content. 

Raleigh.  Aye,  ye  have  had  greatness  so  near  ye  that  ye 
saw  it  not  —  ye  are  as  daws  that  build  in  a  cathedral  and 
take  it  for  an  old  wall.  But  I  blame  ye  not  —  yourl)etters 
have  seen  no  clearer.  And  now,  to  show  my  good-will  for 
ye,  as  those  whom  Shakespeare  hath  sometime  honored 
with  a  word,  or  look,  I  will  entreat  Master  Drayton  to  lodge 
for  me  a  sum  with  his  friend  Master  Quiney,  which  shall 
suffice  to  let  ye  all  meet  and  carouse  here  once  a  month, 
for  a  year  to  come —  and  each  year  tliat  I  live  •  will  1  do 
likewise  —  and  ye  shall  call  it  Shakespeare’s  holiday. 

Bardolph.  By  heaven  !  a  most  noble  gentleman,  and  of 
a  choice  conception. 

Ngm.  This  humor  likes  me  passing  well. 

Slg.  I  would  there  were  more  of  your  kidney  in  Strat¬ 
ford. 

Bottom.  I  will  invent  a  new  speech  every'  year  in  your 
lofdship’s  honor,  and  every  year  it  shall  be  better  than  the 
last.  My  masters,  let  us,  all  that  can  stand,  attend  these 
gentles  to  the  door. 

All.  Farewell,  gallant  sire. 

Raleigh  and  Drayton.  Good  friends,  farewell. 


CAPRI  AND  ITS  ROMAN  REMAINS. 

Among  the  many  charms  of  the  little  island  of  Capri 
must  certainly  be  counted  the  number  and  interest  of  its 
Roman  remains.  'The  whole  island  is  in  fact  a  vast  Roman 

>  At  the  ctoM  of  th«  followioK  year  bo  wm  olain,  oword  Id  baod,  g&llasUj 
flehUog  tbo  SpaoSarUf,  on  tho  M&ka  of  tho  Orinoco.g^ 
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wreck.  Hillside  and  valley  are  filled  with  a  mass  ot'dUnit  ! 
that  brings  home  to  one,  in  a  way  which  no  detailed  de¬ 
scription  can  do,  the  scale  of  the  buildings  with  which  it 
was  crowded.  At  either  landir.g-place  huge  substructures 
stretch  away  beneath  the  waves,  the  relics  of  moles,  of  ar-  i 
senals,  and  of  docks  ;  a  network  of  roads  still  links  together 
the  ruins  of  Imperial  villas  ;  every  garden  is  watered  from 
Roman  cisterns  ;  dig  where  he  will,  the  excavator  is  re-  ■ 
warded  by  the  discovery  of  vases,  of  urns,  of  fragments  of 
sculpture,  of  mosaic  pavements,  of  precious  marbles.  The  ^ 
churches  of  the  island  and  the  royal  palaces  of  the  main¬ 
land  are  full  of  costly  columns  which  have  been  removed 
from  the  ruins  of  Capri;  and  the  Museum  of  Naples  is 
largely  indebted  for  its  treasures  of  statuary  to  the  re¬ 
searches  made  here  at  the  close  of  the  last  century.  ITij 
main  archaeological  interest  of  the  island,  however,  lies  not 
in  fragments  or  “finds”  such  as  these,  but  in  the  hu<re 
masses  of  ruin  which  lie  scattered  so  thickly  over  it.  xEe 
Pharos  which  guided  the  Alexandrian  corn-ships  to  Puteoli  j 

stands  shattered  on  its  headland.  'The  waves  dash  idly  i 

against  the  enormous  fragment  of  the  sea-baths  of  Tiberius.  ! 
His  palace-citadel  still  looks  from  the  summit  of  a  mighty  ! 
clilf  across  the  Strait  of  Sorrento.  The  stairs  of  Anacapri, 
which,  in  the  absence  of  any  other  date  to  which  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  assign  them,  we  are  forced  to  refer  to  the  same  pe¬ 
riod  of  construction,  hewn  as  they  are  to  the  height  of  a 
thousand  feet  in  the  solid  rock,  vie  in  boldness  with  almost 
any  achievement  of  Roman  engineering.  The  smallness  of 
the  space  — for  the  lower  part  of  the  island  within  which 
these  relics  are  crowded  is  little  more  than  a  mile  and  a 
half  either  way  —  adds  to  the  sense  of  wonder  which  the 
size  and  number  of  these  creations  excite.  All  that  re¬ 
mains,  too,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  the  work  of  but  a 
few  years.  There  is  no  ground  for  believing  that  anything 
of  importance  was  added  after  the  death  of  'J'iberius,  or 
begun  before  the  old  age  of  Augustus.  We  catch  glimpses 
indeed  of  the  history  of  the  island  long  belbre  its  purchase 
by  the  aged  Emperor.  Its  commanding  position  .at  the 
mouth  of  the  great  Campanian  ba^  had  raised  it  into  im¬ 
portance  at  a  very  early  period.  The  Tcleboes,  whom  tra¬ 
dition,  according  to  Tacitus,  named  as  its  first  inhabit.ants, 
have  lef  t  only  a  trace  of  their  existence  in  the  verse  of  Vir¬ 
gil  ;  but  in  the  great  stiife  between  the  Hellenic  and  Tyrr¬ 
henian  races  for  the  commercial  monopoly  of  Southern 
Italy,  Capri,  like  Sorrento,  was  seized  as  a  naval  station  by 
the  Etruscans,  wliose  alliance  with  the  Phoenicians  in  their 
common  war  against  the  Greeks  m.ay  perhaps  explain  the 
vague  legends  of  a  Semitic  settlement.  The  Hellenic  vic¬ 
tory  of  Cunio:,  however,  settled  the  fote  of  Capri,  as  it  set¬ 
tled  the  fate  of  the  coast ;  and  the  island  fell  to  the  lot  of 
Neapolis,  when  the  “  new  city  ”  rose  in  the  midst  of  the  bay 
to  which  it  has  since  given  its  name.  The  most  eiuluring 
trace  of  its  Greek  colonization  is  to  be  found  in  the  Greek 
type  of  countenance  and  form  which  endears  Capri  to  .art- 
i.-ts ;  but,  like  the  cities  of  the  mainland,  it  preserved  its 
Greek  manners  and  speech  long  after  it  had  passed  with 
Neapolis  into  the  grasp  of  Rome.  The  greater  proportion 
of  its  inscriptions,  even  when  dating  from  the  Imperial  pe¬ 
riod,  are  in  Greek.  Up  to  the  time  of  Augtistus,  however, 
it  played  in  Roman  story  but  the  humble  part  of  lighting 
the  great  corn-fleet  from  Egypt  through  the  Strait  of  So^ 
rento.  Statius  tells  us  of  the  joy  with  which  the  sailors 
welcomed  the  glare  of  its  Pharos  as  they  neared  the  land, 
the  greeting  they  addressed  to  its  cliff,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  poured  their  libations  to  the  goddess  whose 
white  temple  gleamed  from  the  headland  of  Sorrento.  Its 
higher  destinies  began  with  a  chance  visit  of  Augustus 
when  age  and  weakness  had  driven  him  to  seek  a  summer 
retreat  on  the  Campanian  shore.  A  hiippy  omen,  the  re¬ 
vival  of  a  withered  ilex  at  his  landing,  as  well  as  the  tem- 
erate  air  of  the  place  itself,  so  charmed  the  Emperor  that 
e  forced  Naples  to  accept  Ischia  in  exchange  for  it,  and 
chose  it  as  his  favorite  refuge  from  the  excessive  heat. 
Suetonius  gives  a  pleasant,  gossiping  picture  of  the  old  man’s 
life  in  his  short  holidavs  there,  his  delight  in  idly  li-tening 
to  the  prattle  of  his  Moorish  and  Syrian  slave-lxtys  as  they 
played  knuckle-bones  on  the  beach,  bis  enjoyment  of  the 
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cool  bretze  which  swept  through  his  villa  even  in  summer, 
or  of  the  cool  plash  ot  water  from  the  fountain  in  the  perU 
ityle,  his  curiosity  about  the  big  fossil  bones  dug  up  in  the  isl- 
lod  which  he  sent  to  Home  to  be  placed  in  the  galleries  of 
his  bouse  on  the  Palatine,  his  fun  in  quizzing  the  pedants 
who  followed  him  by  Greek  verses  of  his  own  making.  But 
in  the  midst  of  his  idlenes.s  the  indefatigable  energy  which 
narked  the  man  was  seen  in  the  buildings  with  which  Sue¬ 
tonius  tells  us  he  furnished  the  island,  and  the  progress  of 
which  after  his  death  may  possibly  have  been  the  induce- 
inent  which  drew  his  successor  to  its  shores. 

It  is  with  the  name  of  the  second  Ciesar  rather  than  of 
the  first  that  Capri  is  destined  to  be  associated.  While 
the  jests  and  Greek  verses  of  Augustus  are  forgotten,  the 
terrible  invective  of  Tacitus  and  the  sarcasm  of  Juvenal  re-  ' 
call  the  cruelties  aud  the  terrors  of  Tiberius.  His  retire- 
meot  to  Capri,  although,  as  we  have  seen,  in  form  but  a 
enrrying  out  of  the  purpose  of  Augustus,  marks  a  distinct 
lUire  in  the  development  of  the  Empire.  For  ten  years, 
not  Rome,  but  an  obscure  island  off  the  Campanian  coast, 
became  the  centre  of  the  government  of  the  worhl.  The 
jpell  of  the  Eternal  City  was  suddenly  broken,  and  it  was 
never  thoroughly  restored.  If  Milan,  llavenua,  Nicomedia, 
CoDstantinople,  became  afterwards  her  rivals  or  supplanters 
u  the  seat  of  empire,  it  was  because  Capri  had  led  the 
way.  For  the  first  time,  too,  as  Dean  Merivale  has  pointed 
out,  the  world  was  made  to  see  in  its  bare  nakedness  the 
fact  that  it  had  a  single  ma.ster.  All  the  disguises  which  Au¬ 
gustus  had  Hung  around  his  personal  rule  were  flung  aside ; 
senate,  consuls,  the  Homan  people  itself,  were  left  con¬ 
temptuously  behind.  A  single  senator,  a  few  knights,  a  lit¬ 
tle  group  of  Greek  pedants,  were  all  that  accomp.anied 
Tiberius  to  Capri.  The  figure  of  the  Emperor  stood  out 
bare  and  alone  on  its  solitary  rock.  But,  great  as  the 
change  really  was,  the  skill  of  Tacitus  has  thrown  over  the 
retirement  of  Tiberius  a  character  of  strangeness  which,  as 
we  have  seen,  hardly  belongs  to  it.  What  in  fact  distin- 
gabbed  it  from  the  retirement  of  Augustus  to  the  same  spot 
was  simply  the  persistence  of  his  successor  in  never  return- 
iug  to  Rome.  C.apri  in  itself  was  nothing  but  a  part  of  the 
great  pleasure  resort  which  Homan  luxury  had  created 
round  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Naples.  From  its  clifls  the 
Emperor  could  see  through  the  pure,  transparent  air  the 
villas  ami  watering-places  which  fringed  the  coast  from 
Misenuiii  to  Sorrentum,  the  groves  and  lakes  of  Baio;,  the 
white  line  of  Neajtolis,  Pompeii,  and  Herculaneum,  the 
blue  sea  dappled  with  the  painted  sails  of  pleasure-boats  as 
tlicy  wooed  the  summer  air.  The  whole  bay  was  a  Homan 
Brighton,  and  the  withdrawal  of  Tiberius  from  the  world 
was  much  the  same  sort  of  withdrawal  from  the  world  as 
the  seclusion  of  George  IV.  at  the  Pavilion.  Of  the  viler 
pleasures  whieh  are  eommonly  attributed  to  him  in  his  re¬ 
treat  we  need  say  nothing,  for  it  is  only  by  Ingenious  con¬ 
jectures  that  any  of  the  remains  at  Capri  have  been  made 
to  confirm  them.  The  taste  of  Tiberius  was  as  coarse  as 
the  taste  of  his  fellow-Homans,  and  the  scenes  which  Sen¬ 
eca  paints  as  common  at  Baias  —  the  drunkards  wandering 
along  the  shore,  the  songs  of  the  revellers,  the  drinking- 
toasts  of  the  sailors,  the  boats  with  their  gaudy  cargo  of 
noisy  girls,  the  coarse  jokes  of  the  bathers  among  the  rose- 
leaves  which  strewed  the  water  —  were  probably  as  com¬ 
mon  in  the  revels  at  Capri.  But  for  the  more  revolting 
details  we  have  only  the  scandal  of  Home  to  rely  on,  and 
•vandal  was  easily  quickened  by  tbe  veil  of  solitude  and 
lecrecy  which  Tiberius  flung  around  his  retirement.  The 
tale  of  his  cruelties,  of  the  fisherman  tortured  for  having 
climbed  the  clitf  which  the  Emperor  deemed  inaccessible, 
of  the  criminals  dashed  into  the  sea  down  the  steep  of  the 
“  Salto  di  Timberio,”  rest  on  the  gossip  of  Suetonius  alone. 
But  in  all  this  mass  of  gossip  there  is  little  that  throws  any 
real  light  on  the  character  of  the  island  or  of  the  buildings 
whose  remains  excite  our  interest  there  ;  we  can  only  guess 
at  its  far  wilder  condition  from  a  story  whieh  shows  us  the 
Imperial  litter  fairly  brought  to  a  standstill  by  the  thick 
brushwood,  and  the  wrath  of  Tiberius  venting  itself  in  a 
ruthless  thrashing  of  the  centurion  who  served  as  his  guide. 
The  story  is  curious  because  it  shows  that,  in  spite  of  the 


rapidity  with  which  the  Imperial  work  had  been  carried 
on,  the  i.sland,  when  Tiberius  arrived,  was  still  in  many 
parts  hidden  with  rough  and  impenetrable  scrub,  and  that 
the  wonderful  series  of  hanging  gardens  which  turned 
almost  the  whole  of  it  into  a  vast  pleasure-ground  was 
mainly  of  his  own  creation. 

It  would  of  course  be  impossible  to  pass  in  review  the 
numberless  sites  where  either  chance  or  research  has  de¬ 
tected  traces  of  the  work  of  Tiberius.  “  Duodecim  villarum 
nominibus  et  molibus  insederat,”  says  Tacitus ;  and  the 
twelve  villas  may  in  most  cases  be  identified  to-day,  some 
basking  in  the  sunshine  by  the  shore,  some  placed  in  shel¬ 
tered  nooks  where  the  cool  sea-breeze  tempered  the  summer 
heat,  the  grander  ones  crowning  the  summit  of  the  hills. 
We  can  trace  the  docks,  the  grottoes  still  paved  with 
mosaic  which  marks  them  as  the  scene  of  Imperial  picnics, 
the  terraces  and  arbors  of  the  hanging  gardens  with  the 
rock  bolilly  cut  away  to  make  room  for  them,  the  system  of 
roads  which  linked  the  villas  together,  the  cisterns  and 
aqueducts  which  supplied  water,  the  buildings  for  the 
slaves  of  the  household  and  for  the  legionaries  who  guarded 
the  shore,  the  cemetery  for  the  dead,  the  shrines  and  pavil¬ 
ions  scattered  aliout  on  the  heights,  and  a  small  Mithraic 
temple  hidden  in  the  loveliest  of  the  Caprese  ravines.  If 
we  restore  in  fancy  the  scene  to  which  these  ruins  belonged, 
fill  the  gardens  with  the  fountains  and  statues  whose  frag¬ 
ments  lie  profusely  scattered  about,  rear  again  the  porticos 
of  marble  columns,  and  restore  the  frescos  whose  traces 
exist  on  the  ruined  walls,  we  shctll  form  some  inadequate 
conception  of  the  luxury  and  grace  which  Tiberius  flung 
around  his  retirement.  By  a  singular  piece  of  good  for¬ 
tune  the  one  great  wreck  which  towers  above  all  the  rest  is 
the  spot  with  which  the  Emperor  himself  is  historically  as¬ 
sociated.  T’hrough  the  nine  terrible  months  during  which 
the  conspiracy  of  Sejanus  was  in  progress,  he  never  left, 
Suetonius  tells  us,  the  Villa  Jovis,  and  the  villa  still  stands 
on  the  huge  promontory,  fifteen  hundred  feet  above  the  sea, 
from  which  his  eye  could  watch  every  galley  that  brought 
its  news  of  good  or  ill  from  Misenum  and  from  Rome.  Few 
iandsca[>es  can  comp.tre  in  extent  or  beauty  with  the  view 
on  which  Tiberius  must  have  looked.  The  promontory  of 
Massa  lies  across  the  blue  reach  of  sea,  almost  as  it  seems 
under  one’s  hand,  yet  really  a  few  miles  ofl’,  its  northern 
side  falling  in  brown  slopes  dotted  with  white  villas  to  the 
orange  gardens  of  Sorrento,  its  southern  rushing  steeply 
down  to  the  hidden  bays  of  Amalfi  and  Salerno.  To  the 
right  the  distant  line  of  Apennine,  broken  by  the  shadowy 
dip  that  marks  the  plain  of  Pmstum,  runs  southward  in  a 
dim  succession  of  capes  and  headlands ;  to  the  left  the 
sunny  bow  of  the  Bay  of  Naples  gleams  clear  and  distinct 
through  the  brilliant  air  till  the  broken  mass  of  Ischia  leads 
the  eye  round  again  to  the  cliff  of  An.acapri,  with  the  busy 
little  Marina  at  its  feet  A  tiny  chapel  in  charge  of  a  her¬ 
mit  now  crowns  the  plateau  which  forms  the  highest  point 
of  the  Villa  Jovis;  on  three  sides  of  the  height  the  cliffs 
fall  in  a  sheer  descent  of  more  than  a  thousand  feet  to  the 
sea,  on  the  fourth  the  terrace  w.alls  are  formed  of  fragments 
of  brick  and  marble,  which  recall  the  hanging  gardens  that 
swept  downwards  to  the  plain.  The  villa  itself  lies  partly 
hewn  out  of  the  sides  of  the  steep  rock,  partly  supported  by 
a  vast  scries  of  substructures,  whose  arched  vaults  served 
as  water-reservoirs  aud  baths  for  the  service  of  the  house. 
In  strength  of  site  and  in  the  character  of  its  defences  the 
palace  was  strictly  what  Pliny  calls  it,  “  Tiberii  principis 
ar.x,’’  but  this  was  no  special  characteristic  of  the  Villa 
Jovis.  “  Scias  non  villas  esse  sed  castra,”  said  Seneca  of 
the  luxurious  villas  on  the  coast  of  Baite  ;  it  was  as  if  the 
soldier  element  of  the  Roman  nature  broke  out  even  amidst 
the  patrician’s  idlest  repose  in  the  choice  of  a  military  site 
and  the  warlike  strength  of  the  buildings  he  erected  on  it. 
W'ithin,  however,  life  seems  to  have  been  luxurious  enough. 
The  ruins  of  a  theatre,  whose  ground  plan  remains  perfect, 
show  that  Tiberius  combined  more  elegant  relaxations  with 
the  coarse  revels  which  are  laid  to  his  charge.  Each  passage 
is  paved  with  mosaic,  the  walls  still  retain  in  patches  their 
colored  stucco,  and  here  and  there  in  the  small  chambers  we 
find  traces  of  the  designs  which  adorned  them.  It  is,  how- 
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ever,  rather  by  (he  vast  extent  and  huge  size  of  the  substruc¬ 
tures  than  by  the  remains  of  the  house  itself  that  we  can  esti¬ 
mate  the  grandeur  of  the  Villa  Jovis ;  lor  here,  as  at  the 
Baths  near  the  Marina,  the  rains  have  served  as  quarries  for 
chapels  and  forts  and  every  farmhouse  in  the  neighborhood. 
The  Baths  stand  only  second  in  grandeur  to  the  Villa 
itself.  The  fall  of  the  clitf  has  torn  down  fragment  after 
fragment,  but  the  halfof  an  immense  calidarium  still  stands 
like  an  apse  fronting  the  sea,  a  grand  sea-wall  juts  out  into 
the  waves,  and  at  i>s  base,  like  a  great  ship  of  stone  in  the 
midst  of  the  water,  lies  still  unbroken  after  eighteen  hun¬ 
dred  years  the  sea-bath  itself.  The  roof  has  fallen  in,  the 
pillars  are  tumbled  from  its  front,  but  the  high  walls,  though 
undermined  by  the  tide,  still  stand  erect.  On  the  clilf 
above,  a  Roman  fortress,  which  must  have  resembled  Burgh 
Castle  in  form,  and  which  has  since  served  as  a  modern 
fort,  seems  to  have  protected  the  Baths  and  the  vast  series 
of  gardens  whi  h  occupied  the  whole  of  the  lower  ground 
beneath  the  Stair  of  Anacapri,  and  whose  boundary  wall 
remains  in  a  series  of  some  twenty  almost  perfect  arches. 

As  we  have  said,  however,  ue  cannot  attempt  to  describe 
the  lioman  remains  of  Capri  in  detail.  Their  importance 
has  long  been  understood  by  the  archaeologists  of  Italy,  and 
something  of  their  ruin  may  be  attributed  to  the  extensive 
excavations  made  by  the  government  a  hundred  years  ago. 
But  far  more  of  the  terrible  wreck  is  owing  to  the  ravages 
of  time.  With  the  death  of  Tiberius  Capri  sinks  suddenlv 
out  of  sight.  Its  name  had  in  fact  become  associated  with 
infamy,  and  there  is  no  real  ground  for  supposing  that  it 
remained  as  the  pleasure-isle  of  later  Emperors.  But  the 
vast  buildings  can  only  slowly  have  mouldered  into  decay ; 
we  find  its  Pharos  llaming  under  Domitian,  and  the  exile 
of  two  lioman  princesses,  Cris[)ina  and  Lucilla,  by  Coin- 
modus,  proves  that  Imperial  villas  still  remained  to  shelter 
them.  It  is  to  the  period  whi.h  immediately  follows  the 
residence  of  Tiberius  that  we  may  refer  one  of  the  most 
curious  among  the  existing  monuments  of  Capri,  the  Mith- 
raic  temple  of  Metromania.  Its  situation  is  singularly  pic- 
turesiiue.  A  stair  cut  in  the  rock  leads  steeply  down  a  rift 
in  the  magnificent  cliifs  to  the  mouth  of  a  little  cave,  once 
shrouded  by  a  portico  whose  fragments  lie  scattered  among 
the  cacti  and  wild  thyme.  Within,  the  walls  are  lined 
with  the  characteristic  reticulated  Homan  masonry,  broken 
chambers  and  doorways  on  either  side  are  blocked  by 
dehrii,  and  two  serni-circular  plattbrms  rise  one  within  the 
other  to  a  niche  in  the  furthest  recess  of  the  cave,  where 
the  bas-relief  of  the  Eastern  deity  whleh  is  now  deposited 
in  the  Museum  at  Naples  was  found  by  the  first  excavators. 
Beside  it  lay  a  stone  with  a  Greek  inscription  so  strangely 
pathetic  that  it  must  tell  its  own  tale :  “  Welcome  into 
Hades,  O  noble  deities  —  dwellers  in  the  Stygian  land  — 
welcome  me  too,  most  pitiful  of  men,  ravished  from  life  by 
no  judgment  of  the  Fates,  but  by  a  death  sudden,  violent, 
the  death-stroke  of  a  wrath  defiant  of  justice.  But  now  I 
stood  ill  the  first  rank  beside  my  lord  1  now  he  has  reft  me 
and  my  |i.irents  alike  of  hope  I  I  am  not  fifteen,  I  have  not 
reached  my  twentieth  year,  and  —  wretched  I  —  I  sec  no 
more  the  light!  My  name  is  Ilypatus  ;  but  I  pray  my 
brother  and  my  parents  to  weep  lor  wretched  ones  no 
more.”  Conjecture  has  coupled  this  wail  of  a  strange  fate 
with  the  hum  tn  saerifices  otfered  at  the  shrine  of  Mithras, 
and  has  seen  in  Hypatus  a  slave  and  favorite  of  Tiberius 
devoted  by  his  master  to  the  E  i.stern  deity ;  but  there  is  no 
ground  whatever  for  cither  of  the  guesses.  Such  as  it  is, 
however,  the  death-cry  of  Hypatus  alone  breaks  the  later 
silence  of  Capri.  The  introduction  of  Christianity  was 
marked  by  the  ri.se  of  the  mother  church  of  San  Costinzo, 
whose  inner  columns  of  giallo  antico  and  cipollino  were 
torn  from  the  ruins  of  the  Baths  hard  by,  and  from  this 
moment  we  may  trace  the  progress  of  destruction  in  each 
monument  of  the  new  faith.  The  sacrarium  of  San  Stefano 
is  paved  with  a  mosaic  of  marbles  from  the  V'illa  Jovis,  and 
the  chapel  of  St.  Michael  is  erected  out  of  a  Roman  build¬ 
ing  which  occupied  its  site.  Wo  do  not  know  when  the 
island  ceased  to  form  a  part  of  the  Imperial  estate,  but  the 
evidence  of  a  charter  of  Gregory  II.,  overlooked  by  the 
local  topographers,  show  that  at  the  opening  of  the  eighth 


century  the  “Insula  Caprea:  cum  monasterio  St.  Siefani’’ 
had  passed  like  the  rest  of  the  Imperial  property  ia  the 
South  to  the  demesne  of  the  Roman  See.  The  change  may 
have  some  relation  to  the  subjection  of  Cajiri  to  the  spirit- 
ual  juri^diction  of  Sorrento,  of  whose  bishopric  it  formed 
a  part  till  its  own  institution  as  a  separate  see  in  the  tenth 
century.  'The  name  of  the  “  Bishop  of  Quails,”  which  at¬ 
tached  itself  to  die  prelate  of  Capri,  ])oints  humorously  to 
the  chief  source  of  liis  episcopal  income,  the  revenue  de¬ 
rived  from  the  ca])ture  of  the  docks  of  these  birds  who  set¬ 
tle  on  the  island  in  their  two  annual  migr.utions  in  May 
and  September.  From  the  close  of  the  ninth  century, 
wlien  the  island  passed  out  of  the  hands  of  .\malli,  it  has 
followed  the  fortunes  of  the  mainland ;  its  ruin  seems  to 
have  been  completed  by  the  raids  of  the  Saracens  from 
their  neighboring  settlement  on  the  coast  of  Liicania ;  and 
the  two  mediajval  fortresses  of  Anacapri  and  Casiiglione, 
which  bear  the  name  of  Barbarossa,  simply  indicate  that 
the  Algerian  pirate  of  the  sixteenth  century  was  the  most 
dreaded  of  the  long  train  of  Moslem  marauders  who  had 
made  Capri  their  prey  through  the  Middle  Ages.  Every 
raid  and  every  fortress  removed  some  monument  of  tbo 
Roman  rule,  and  the  fight  which  wrested  the  isle  trom  Sir 
Hudson  Lowe  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  put 
the  coping-stone  on  the  work  of  destruction.  But,  in  spite 
of  the  ravages  of  time  and  of  man,  enough  has  been  left  to 
give  a  special  archtcological  interest  to  the  little  rock-refuge 
of  Capri. 


OUR  HAIR. 

The  modern.s,  no  less  than  the  ancients,  continue  to 
hold  a  beautiful  head  of  hair  in  high  estimation.  All  per¬ 
sons  are  proud  of  it.  It  is  an  object  admired  and  coveted 
by  all.  It  is  still  considered  an  important  (lualilicatiun  in 
manly  beauty,  and  one  of  the  veiy  essentials  of  female 
comeliness.  'The  interest  taken  in  the  hair  at  the  present 
day  is  shown  by  the  enormous  sums  which  are  annually 
spent  in  Western  Europe  and  in  America  in  hair  cos¬ 
metics,  and  in  articles  of  the  toilet  connected  with  it. 
Polished  Frenchmen  and  fastidious  Englishmen  bestow  a 
vast  amount  of  attention  on  this  portion  of  the  toilet,  to 
the  occasional  neglect  of  some  of  its  other  equally  impor¬ 
tant  functions.  In  France,  the  number  of  barbers,  coill'eurs, 
perruquiers,  friseurs,  etc.,  that  display  their  signs  in  the 
streets  of  Paris,  testify  to  the  extreme  interest  devoted  by 
the  population  to  the  crinal  covering  on  their  heads. 

Europeans,  nevertheless,  must  yield  the  palm  to  those 
whom  they  designate  as  savages,  for  not  even  the  French 
can  vie  with  the  natives  of  New  Ireland  in  the  ornamenta¬ 
tion  of  their  hair.  According  to  Captain  Keppel,  these 
aborigines  possess  a  vast  quantity  of  hair,  which  is  frizzed 
out  and  colored  white,  black,  and  red.  'The  men  p.art 
their  hair  in  the  middle,  and  present  one  half  of  their 
heads  covered  with  a  jet  black  mixture,  whilst  the  other 
half  is  of  a  bright  red  or  white.  The  crews  of  the  boats 
were  painted  uniformly’,  and  it  must  have  been  a  curious 
sight  tor  a  crew  to  appear  all  black  from  one  side  of  the 
ship,  and  then,  rowing  round  the  vessel,  suddenly  become 
white  or  red. 

The  Inir,  though  unsusceptible  of  expression  under  the 
will,  like  the  mobile  portion  of  the  face,  and  though  popularly 
reganled  .is  a  parasitic  growth  rather  than  as  an  essential 
part  of  the  body  is  capable  of  being  affected  by  the  stronger 
emotions  and  passions.  Most  of  us  have  experienced  the 
sensation  popularly  described  as  “  hair  standing  on  end, 
or  seen  the  partial  erection  of  the  hair  of  women  and  chil¬ 
dren  under  similar  circumstances — not  to  say  witnessed 
its  representation  in  sculptures  and  paintings.  As  for  the 
elfects  of  fear,  grief,  or  anxiety,  on  the  hair,  we  shall  speak 
more  of  them  hereafter. 

Now  let  us  consider  the  purposes  fulfilled  by  the  hair 
and  its  formation.  Hairs  are  appendages  of  the  skin, 
contributing  to  its  defence,  like  the  scarf-skin,  of  which 
latter,  indeed,  they  may  be  regarded  as  modifications,  suited 
to  a  special  use.  The  hairs  cross  the  skin  like  the  per- 
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ipiraiory  and  oil  tubes,  and  resemble  both  in  the  extent 
to  which  they  are  prolonged  into  it,  the  downy  hairs,  like 
the  latter,  lK‘ing  limited  to  the  superficial  strata ;  the 
loDff  hairs,  like  the  former,  extending  more  deeply,  and 
even  |  iercing  it  altogether,  so  as  to  reach  the  subcutaneous 
fat.  AVithin  the  skin,  each  hair  is  enelused  in  a  sheath  or 
tube,  closed  at  its  extremity  where  it  supports  the  roots  of 
the  hair,  and  constructed,  like  the  perspiratory  and  oil 
tubes,  of  three  layers  derived  from  the  skin.  These  are  a 
lining  of  scarf-skin,  a  miildle  vascular  layer,  and  a  pro¬ 
tective  or  fibrous  layer.  These  sheaths  or  hair  tubes,  as 
they  resemble  the  perspiratory  and  oil  tubes,  so  also  do 
they  imitate  them  in  function. 

Kacli  portion  of  the  shin  is  organized  for  the  production 
of  hairs,  with  the  exception  of  the  palm  of  the  hand  and 
sole  of  the  foot.  On  the  greater  part  of  the  body  the  hairs 
are  short  and  fine,  and  in  some  instances  they'  scarcely  rise 
to  above  the  level  of  the  skin.  In  others,  as  in  the  scai|), 
the  eyebrow.*,  and  in  man  the  whiskers  and  be^rd,  they 
grow  to  a  considerable  length.  The  length  and  thickness 
of  the  hair  are  regulated  by  a  law  of  Nature,  the  hair  of 
the  head  being  always  longer  and  finer  than  that  of  the 
beard,  and  the  latter  longer  than  the  whi-kers  and  eye¬ 
brows.  When  hairs  are  left  to  their  nitiiral  growth,  they' 
attain  a  certain  length,  and  are  then  thrown  ofl’  by  a 
process  analogous  to  the  change  of  coat  in  animal.*,  tlieir 
place  being  supplied  by  young  hairs,  which  grow  from  the 
.same  tubes.  'J'his  temporary  decay  of  the  hair  happens 
also  when  it  is  kept  cut. 

Tlie  length  of  the  hair  of  the  head  in  women  ranges 
between  twenty  inches  and  a  yard,  ami  its  weight  to 
between  six  and  eight  ounces.  In  many  instances  the 
length  far  exceeds  the  above,  and  the  case  is  known  of  a 
lady  in  whom  it  measures  two  yards,  and  trails  on  the 
ground  when  she  stands  erect.  When  the  hair  is  fre¬ 
quently  shaved,  it  becomes  more  per.-istent,  and  increases 
in  strength  and  bulk.  It  has  been  calculated  that  the  hair 
of  the  beard  grows  at  the  rate  of  one  line  and  a  half  in  tho 
week.  This  will  give  a  length  of  UJ  inches  for  a  year,  so 
that  an  ohl  man  of  eighty  would  have  shaved  from  his  chin 
twenty-seven  feet  of  lieard.  This  is  by  no  means  surpris¬ 
ing,  when  Air.  Erasmus  Wilson  tells  us  in  his  treatise  on 
“Healthy  Skin,”  that  according  to  Eble,  there  is  in  the 
Prince’s  Palace  at  Kidam  a  jiainting  of  a  carpenter  whose 
beard  was  nine  feet  long,  so  that  when  engaged  at  work  he 
was  obliged  to  carry  it  in  a  bag,  as  a  lawyer  carries  his 
liriefs.  Aloreover,  we  are  told  by  the  same  authority,  that 
the  Biirgomeister,  Hans  Stciningen,  having  on  one  occasion 
lbrg,,tten  to  fold  up  his  majestic  beard,  trod  upon  it  as  he 
ascended  the  staircase  leading  to  the  Council  Chamber  of 
Brnnn,  and  was  thereby  thrown  down  and  killed 

The  shape  of  individual  hairs  is  cylindrical  for  the 
8ni.aller  kinds  and  oval  for  those  that  are  longer.  AVith 
tlic  view  of  ascertaining  the  thickness  of  hair,  Mr.  Erasmus 
Wilson  111, ado  a  series  of  curious  experiments.  lie  meas¬ 
ured  the  diameter  of  2,000  hairs  taken  from  38  persons,  and 
found  them  to  range  between  ami  of  an  inch,  the 
mean  being  -jJj  to  of  an  inch.  lie  then  measured  1.55 
hairs  taken  iroin  the  heads  of  three  South  American  chiefs 
and  one  New  Zealander,  and  he  ascertained  the  thickness 
of  the  hairs  of  the  South  .\mcricans  to  be  about  the  same 
ai  those  from  Eiigli.*h  heads,  whilst  the  hairs  belonging  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Zealand  were  somewhat  thicker, 
averaging  about  the  yU  of  an  inch. 

To  our  surprise,  we  learn  that  the  hair  of  the  fiiir  sex, 
who  are  so  'much  superior  to  us  in  point  of  delicacy  and 
sendbility  of  feeling,  is  as  a  rule  coarser  than  that  of  the 
dark  sc.x.  In  children  it  is  naturally  finer  than  in  adults, 
breat  diversity  is  discovered  in  hairs  from  the  same  head, 
and  even  in  the  diameter  of  the  same  hair,  and  one  tested 
hy  Mr.  Erasmus  AVilson  was  perceived  to  range  between 
i|t  and  luff  of  an  inch.  Flaxen  hair  is  the  finest  and 
black  the  coarsest,  the  mean  thickness  of  the  black  being 
jH  *0  liff  of  an  inch,  gradually  decreasing  to  to 
to  the  llaxen.  The  beard  produces  the  coarsest  hair,  each 
tube  in  a  dark  man  averaging  yjy  of  an  inch. 

Few  of  us  have  any  idea  as  to  the  number  of  hairs  wc 


possess  on  our  heads.  Air.  Erasmus  AA’ilson  can  tell  us  to 
a  nicety.  He  observed  on  inspection,  in  a  square  inch  on 
the  scalp  of  a  brown  haired  man,  744  pores,  each  pore 
being  supposed  to  give  passage  to  one  hair.  The  surface 
of  the  scalp  presents  120  square  inches,  which  would  yield 
80,280  hairs.  The  calculation  refers  to  thin  heads,  for  in 
others  many,  if  not  all,  pores  give  passage  to  two  hairs. 
Reckoning  that  only  half  the  pores  in  a  head  should  give 
passage  to  two  hairs,  we  should  find  1,116  hairs  per  square 
inch,  or  133,020  hairs  on  a  medium  head;  whilst,  if  we 
calculate  two  hairs  on  each  jwre,  we  shall  arrive  .at  the 
conclusion  that  those  who  own  luxuriant  heads,  carry  on 
them  as  many  as  175,560  individual  hairs. 

The  shades  of  color  of  human  hair  appear  to  be  referrible 
to  type  and  to  clim.ate.  If  we  proceed  towards  the  north, 
the  hair  becomes  lighter,  while  if  we  piocetd  to  the  south 
it  deepens  in  its  hues,  these  dilferences  being  connected 
with  the  amount  of  pigment  in  the  scarf  skin.  The  Cau¬ 
casian  variety  of  mankind,  as  we  behold  in  the  inhabitants 
of  Europe,  has  hair  of  a  “  nut-brown,  running  on  the  one 
hand  into  yellow,  ami  on  the  other  into  black,  long,  soft, 
and  undulating,”  whilst  the  hair  of  the  Mongolian  variety 
is  black,  stiff,  straight,  and  sparing,  as  we  observe  in  the 
natives  of  the  East  Indies,  China,  and  the  Laplanders  and 
£s<iuimaux.  T  he  hair  in  the  Ethiopian  variety  is  black 
and  crisp,  and  accompanied  by  a  black  skin  as  in  the 
negro.  The  American  Indians,  who  possess  a  copper- 
colored  skin,  have  black,  stiff,  straight,  and  spare  hair  like 
the  Mongolian  race ;  an<l  the  Malay  variety,  which  includes 
the  inhabitants  of  Alalacca,  the  East  indies,  and  the 
Pacific  Islands,  is  characterized  by  tawny  skin,  and  black, 
soft,  curly,  thick,  and  abundant  hair. 

As  a  rule,  the  complaint  we  usually  hear  is  of  a  de¬ 
ficiency,  rather  than  an  e.xcess,  of  hair,  but  when  the  latter 
event  occurs,  it  is  sometimes  exceedingly  disagreeable  to 
the  owner.  In  their  normal  state  and  condition,  the  little 
hairs  growing  on  the  skin  all  over  tho  body  are  colorless 
and  transparent,  but  under  the  influences  of  increased 
action  of  the  skin,  they  are  susceptible  of  growth  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  c.xtent.  Schenkins  and  Ambrose  Pare  have  left 
accounts  of  ctises  in  which  the  entire  body  was  covered 
with  hair.  Uuggeiri  published,  in  1815,  the  case  of  a  lady, 
twenty-seven  years  ohl,  who  was  covered  from  her  shoulders 
to  her  knees  with  black,  soft,  woolly  hair  like  a  poodle  dog. 

During  tho  time  of  the  embassy  to  Burmah  in  1822,  a 
man  was  met  at  Ava,  who  was  completely  hairy  from  head 
to  foot.  On  his  face,  ears  and  nose  the  hair  was  eight 
inches  long,  and  on  his  breast  and  shoulders  lour  or  five 
inches.  This  man  had  a  daughter  named  Maphoon,  whose 
lace  also  was  covered  with  thick,  silken,  brown  hair.  It 
was  especially  close  about  the  ears,  which  were  scarcely 
visible,  and  there  it  grew  to  the  length  of  eight  or  ten 
inches.  The  hair  over  her  forehead  was  brushed  so  as  to 
blend  with  that  of  her  head,  the  latter  being  dressed 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  country  it  la  Cliininxe,  The 
beard  was  pale  in  color,  ami  soft  and  silky.  Maphoon’s 
manners  were  good  and  modest,  her  voice  soft  and  femi¬ 
nine,  and  her  expression  not  uiipleasing  when  the  first  re¬ 
pulsion  was  contjuored.  It  is  said  that  her  appearance 
rather  suggested  the  idea  of  an  agreeable  woman  mastiuer- 
ading  than  of  anything  brutish.  ILtr  neck,  bosom,  and 
arms  were,  too,  covered  with  a  fine  pale  down.  The  lady, 
notwithstanding  the  peculiarity  of  her  aspect,  had  found 
favor  in  the  eyes  of  one  man  at  least,  for  she  was  a  wife 
and  tho  mother  of  two  boys.  'Tlie  youngest  of  these,  only 
fourteen  months  old,  was  evidently  taking  after  the  parent, 
and  promised  to  continue  in  a  thinl  generation  the  freak 
of  nature  carried  out  in  two  previous  generations.  Other 
instances  of  a  similar  nature  are  on  reconl.  A  French 
physician  mentions  the  case  of  a  beautiful  damsel,  with 
dazzling  fair  skin  and  deep  black  eyes,  who,  on  recovering 
from  a  fever,  found  her  person  overspread  with  a  “goose- 
skin,”  .ami,  to  her  horror,  at  the  end  of  a  month  she  was 
covered  from  he.ad  to  foot  with  hair  an  inch  long.  During 
the  reign  of  Maria  Theresa  of  Austria,  a  woman  served  in 
the  army  for  many  year.*,  attaining  to  the  rank  of  captain, 
and  she  was  noted  for  the  luxuriance  and  beauty  of  her 
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moustache.  Such  cases  might  be  multiplied  to  any  length. 
They  are  far  from  common  in  England,  and  some  of  our 
readers  may  recollect  having  seen  or  heard  of  a  bearded 
woman  who  was  exhibited  at  .shows  some  years  ago,  under 
the  name  of  Julia  Pastrana.  It  was  a  complete  illustration 
of  this  kind  of  phenomenon,  and  the  hair  on  her  chin  was 
quite  equal  to  that  owned  by  some  men. 

Chemical  analysis  shows  the  hair  to  be  composed  of  a 
basis  of  animal  matter,  of  a  certain  proportion  of  oily 
substances,  of  the  salts  of  lime,  which  enter  into  the  com¬ 
position  of  horn,  of  sulphur,  and  of  two  metals  —  manga¬ 
nese  and  iron.  The  constituents  of  hair  of  different  color 
differ  somewhat ;  red  hair  contains  a  reddish  colored  oil,  a 
large  proportion  of  sulphur,  and  a  small  quantity  of  iron  ; 
fair  hair,  a  white  oil  with  phosphate  of  magnesia ;  and  the 
white  hair  of  the  aged,  a  considerable  quantity  of  bone 
earth,  or  phosphate  of  lime.  According  to  the  latest  anal¬ 
ysis,  fair  hair  contains  the  least  carbon  and  hydrogen,  and 
most  oxygen  and  sulphur;  black  hair  follows  next,  whilst 
brown  hair  gives  the  largest  proportion  of  carbon  and  the 
smallest  of  oxygen  and  sulphur.  The  whiteness  of  the 
hair  appears  to  be  derived  from  a  diminished  secretion  of 
the  follicles.  When  the  coloring  pigment  ceases  to  be 
produced,  the  hair  becomes  gray  or  white. 

When  the  power  of  the  nervous  system  is  reduced,  the 
formation  of  pigment  is  the  first  function  that  suffers. 
When  grayness  shows  itself  in  the  hair,  it  indicates  a  want 
of  tone  in  its  producing  organs,  and  if  this  tone  could  be 
restored,  the  hair  would  cease  to  change.  Dr.  Copland 
says,  in  his  “  Dictionary  of  Medicine,”  that  in  some  cases 
with  which  he  was  acquainted,  the  hair  grew  white  in 
winter,  and  that  it  gradually  darkened  in  summer,  when, 
moreover,  it  sprang  up  from  the  roots  in  its  original  color. 
Mr.  Erasmus  Wilson  found  on  occasions  premature  gray¬ 
ness  amenable  to  treatment,  when  caused  by  illness  — 
especially  in  neuralgic  or  nervous  complaints  —  and  in 
certain  instances  be  was  enabled  to  restore  the  hair  to  its 
pristine  hue  by  internal  remedies. 

Much  has  been  said  or  written  as  to  the  possibility  of 
sudden  blanching  of  the  hair,  a  fact  which  is  admitted  by 
some  physiologists,  and  denied  by  others.  The  believers 
appe,al  to  evident  facts,  whilst  the  unbelievers  say  that 
emotions  of  the  mind  can  have  no  direct  effect  on  the  hair, 
that  they  can  only  influence  it  through  the  general  health, 
and  that  when  such  changes  have  Iwen  observed,  they  must 
be  attributed  to  a  cessation  from  the  use  of  hair  dyes. 
When  doctors  disagree,  a  layman  must  not  venture  an 
opinion.  We  can  only  say  that  Mr.  Erasmus  Wilson,  for¬ 
merly  a  scoffer,  became  converted  from  some  facts  that 
occurred  within  his  own  knowledge,  and  he  relates  some 
cases  in  point.  A  lady,  who  w.as  expecting  her  intended 
husband  to  arrive  by  sea  from  the  north  of  England,  on 
hearing  of  the  foundering  of  the  ship  which  carried  him,  ! 
swooned,  and  on  the  following  evening  her  hair,  which  had  j 
been  a  deep  brown,  became  as  white  as  snow.  Subse¬ 
quently,  the  whole  of  the  white  hair  fell  off',  and  another 
crop  appeared,  which  was  gray,  and  lasted  for  many  years,  i 
Her  whole  system  underwent  a  revulsion ;  the  fountain  of 
life  seemed  to  dry  up,  and  the  very  color  of  her  blood  i 
exhausted.  The  instances  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  and 
Marie  Antoinette,  both  of  whom  became  gray  with  grief 
in  a  short  time,  are  recounted  in  history.  Henry  of  Na¬ 
varre,  on  hearing  that  the  Edict  of  Nemours  was  conceded, 
was  so  incensed  and  grieved  that  in  the  course  of  a  few 
hours  part  of  one  of  his  moustaches  whitened. 

It  is  also  narrated  that  a  young  Spaniard  of  noble 
family,  had  prevailed  upon  a  young  lady  of  high  lineage  to 
grant  him  an  interview  under  the  bough  of  a  tree  within 
the  garden  of  the  King  of  Spain.  The  lovers  being  be¬ 
trayed  by  the  barking  of  a  dog,  the  gentleman  was  seized 
and  imprisoned  by  the  King’s  guard.  He  knew  he  had 
committed  a  capital  offence,  for  which  prompt  death  would 
be  the  swift  punishment,  and  he  took  to  heart  his  impend¬ 
ing  fate  so  much,  that  on  the  same  night  he  turned  gray 
as  one  stricken  with  years.  The  jailer  being  moved  at 
the  sight,  stated  the  accident  as  a  prodigy  to  King  Ferdi¬ 
nand,  who  thereupon  pardoned  the  venturesome  wooer. 


saying  he  had  already  been  sufficiently  punished  for  hi| 
fault 

We  are  also  told  that  a  banker,  during  the  panic  of  lg2s 
became  gray  in  three  days  from  intense  anxiety,  which  U 
not  very  surprising.  But  what  is  astonishing  is  that  a 
gentleman  40  years  old,  who  was  married,  in  the  possession 
of  a  dark  head  of  hair,  on  his  return  from  his  honeymoon 
had  become  so  completely  snow  white,  even  to  his  eye. 
brows,  that  his  friends  no  longer  recognized  him,  and  even 
doubted  his  identity.  The  happiness  of  matrimony  seemed 
to  have  a  very  unusual  effect  upon  him,  and  the  wonder  of 
the  bride  may  be  better  imagined  than  described.  Mr. 
Erasmus  Wilson  does  not  attempt  to  explain  the  modut 
operandi  of  these  changes,  which  may  be  attributed  either 
to  electrical  action  or  chemical  alteration  in  the  blood  it¬ 
self. 

Some  men,  in  their  old  age,  have  a  return  of  this  dark 
hair,  just  as  some  individuals  have  been  known  in  very 
advanced  life  to  shed  their  teeth.  It  is  recorded  that  a 
man  named  John  Weeks,  who  died  at  the  ripe  age  of  114, 
had  recovered  the  original  hue  of  his  hair  some  years  before 
his  death;  and  that  Susan  Edmonds,  in  the  95th  year  of 
her  life,  regained  the  natural  blackness  of  hers,  as  in  her 
youth,  though  it  became  gray  again  previous  to  her  death, 
which  occurred  when  she  had  numbered  105  years. 

The  consideration  of  gray  hair  naturally  leads  to  the 
consideration  of  hair-dyeing.  The  practice  of  artificially 
changing  the  color  of  the  hair  has  descended  to  us  from 
remote  antiquity.  That  it  is  common  with  us  may  be  in¬ 
ferred  from  the  innumerable  nostrums  continually  .adver¬ 
tised,  as  well  as  from  the  appearance  of  the  heads  and 
beards  of  some  of  our  .acquaintances.  We  may  roughly 
divide  the  methods  employed  in  dyeing  the  hair  into  two. 
The  one,  which  is  founded  on  the  rational  means  of  rcsto^ 
ing  the  color  of  the  hair,  consists  in  supplying  the  in.ateriali 
employed  by  Nature  for  the  pigment.  Sulphur  and  iron, 
and  perhaps  manganese,  appear  to  constitute  the  pigment 
in  question,  iron  being  found  principally  in  the  darker  hair. 
Availing  ourselves  of  this  knowledge,  we  may  darken  hair 
by  conveying  to  its  bulbs  by  means  of  the  absorbent  power 
of  tbe  skin  one  or  more  of  these  materials,  as  may  be 
required.  They  must  be  applied  in  a  diluted  solution  to 
the  hair  glands,  on  the  same  principle  th.at  we  are  able  to 
stain  the  bones  of  young  animals  by  the  administration  of 
madder  with  their  food.  When  iron  is  administered  alone, 
it  has  the  desired  effect  by  mingling  with  the  sulphur 
of  the  hair.  When  the  hair  is  so  far  blanched,  as  no 
longer  to  possess  this  List  substance,  it  must  be  supplied 
artificially  in  a  separate  form.  Iron  has  this  advantage, 
that  it  is  beneficial  to  the  system,  and  that  its  use  can 
scarcely  ever  be  hurtful.  Bismuth,  lead,  and  copper  are 
frequently  substituted  for  iron  by  fashionable  hairdressen. 
Most  of  the  hair  restorers  sold  in  shops  owe  their  coloring 
power  to  lead,  which,  combining  with  the  sulphur  of  the  hair, 
under  the  influence  of  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere,  ob¬ 
tains  the  desired  effect.  Leaden  combs  exercise  a  similar 
action.  The  long-continued  employment  of  the  List  named 
metal  must  necessarily  prove  injurious,  and  is  said  to  have 
caused  colics,  and  even  palsy,  though  these  latter  cases  do 
not  seem  to  have  been  well  authenticated.  Some  people 
have  used  it  for  years  without  any  apparent  evil  result; 
but  the  risk  is  certainly  there,  though  it  may  be  somewhat 
remote  ;  and  at  any  time  dangerous  symptoms  may  set  in 
under  exposure  to  the  hazard. 

Electricity  has  been  tried  to  restore  the  color  of  the  hair, 
by  the  daily  use  of  magnetic  brushes.  But  the  process  is 
so  slow,  laborious,  and  uncertain  in  its  results,  that  few 
persons  have  the  patience  to  have  recourse  to  it. 

The  other  and  best-known  process  for  changing  the 
color  of  the  hair  is  by  the  application  of  ordinary  dyes. 
They  act  on  the  hair  mostly  mechanically,  by  simply  stain¬ 
ing  It,  just  as  silk,  and  cotton,  and  wool  are  made  to  change 
their  hue.  These  dyes  do  their  work  in  a  few  hours,  or  in 
a  few  minutes.  They  consist  of  different  salts  and  prepa¬ 
rations  of  iron,  bismuth,  lead,  silver,  and  copper.  AIm 
some  vegetable  substances  are  employed,  such  as  pyrogallic 
acid,  and  the  juice  of  the  walnut,  the  whortleberry,  and 
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ilw  belcl-nut.  Tliesti  and  many  other  articles  have  been 
tried,  with  more  or  less  success,  to  conceal  the  ravages  of 
time.  Much  ingenuity  has  been  bestowed  in  the  prepa¬ 
ration  of  hair  dyes,  and  great  improvement  has  been 
obtained  in  their  results.  We  do  not  often  see  now  a 
human  head  of  hair  passing  through  a  gradation  of  tints, 
u  we  did  formerly,  beginning  from  snow  white  roots  and 
ending  with  purple-black  tips.  Nevertheless,  even  the 
most  skilfully  dyed  head  cannot  approach  Nature,  and  can 
icarcely  fail  to  be  detected  by  a  close  observer. 

The  curling  nature  of  the  hair  is  attributed  to  a  large 
proportion  of  oily  substance,  which  prevents  the  absorption 
of  water.  The  effect  of  dampness  in  destroying  the  curl 
of  the  hair  is  well  known,  but  it  is  not  so  well  known  that 
the  state  of  the  hair  participates  in  the  state  of  the  general 
health.  In  many  instances  strong  curly  hair  becomes 
itraight  if  the  possessors  be  out  of  health,  and  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  hair  with  them  is  as  great  a  test  as  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  tongue.  The  state  of  the  hair  depends  much 
on  that  of  the  general  health.  In  perfect  health,  the  hair 
is  full,  glossy,  and  rich  in  its  hues,  in  consequence  of  the 
absorption  from  the  blood  of  a  nutritive  juice,  containing 
its  proper  proportion  of  oily  and  albuminous  elements.  In 
persons  out  of  health,  it  may  lose  its  brilliancy  of  hue,  and 
become  lank  and  straight,  from  the  presence  of  imperfect 
juices.  In  others,  again,  there  may  be  a  total  absence  of 
such  nutritive  elements,  and  their  hair  consequently  looks 
tided  and  dead. 

Climate  e.xercises  great  influence  on  the  curliness  of  the 
hair,  as  may  be  illustrated  in  the  difference  in  this  respect 
between  the  natives  of  the  north  and  of  the  south,  the  long 
lanky  hair  of  the  tbriner,  as  compared  with  the  frizzly  curls 
of  tlie  natives  of  Africa.  Even  Europeans,  whose  beards 
were  solb  and  silken  at  home,  on  reaching  Africa,  found 
them  to  grow  temporarily  crisp,  strong,  and  coarse,  resem¬ 
bling  horse-hair.  This  etlecf,  which  could  only  be  ascribed 
to  the  c.xtreme  dryness  of  the  climate,  ceased  on  the 
travellers  returning  to  their  own  country.  No  doubt  this 
is  the  cause  which,  operating  through  thousands  of  years, 
has  changed  the  negro’s  hair  into  a  coarse  wool. 

Ilimi.an  hair  is  nut  the  less  useful  because  it  is  orna¬ 
mental.  It  is  a  bad  conductor  of  heat,  and  keeps  the  head 
warm  in  winter  and  cold  in  summer.  It  wards  off  the 
effect  of  the  sun;  and  we  find  negroes  e.xposing  them- 
lelves  without  head  covering  to  its  burning  rays  in  tropical 
climates,  without  the  slightest  injury ;  and  some  trilies  of 
wild  Arabs,  who  wear  neither  tarboosh  nor  turban,  are 
said  to  rely  solely  on  their  bushy  heads  of  hair  as  protection 
igainst  sunstroke.  The  moustaelie  is  a  natural  respirator, 
del'ending  the  lungs  against  the  inhalation  of  cold  and  dust. 
It  is  a  protection  of  the  face  and  throat  against  cold,  and 
u  equally  in  warm  climates  a  safeguard  for  those  p.irts 
igainst  excessive  heat.  The  muustai'hes  of  blacksmiths 
snow  by  their  color  the  dust  which  they  stopped  as  a 
natural  respirator,  and  which,  if  inhaled,  would  have  been 
injurious.  The  moustache  is  beneficial  to  those  who  follow 
the  trades  of  millers,  bakers,  masons,  to  workers  in  metals, 
and  even  to  travellers  into  Egypt  and  xVfrica.  when  they 
ire  cx|K>sed  to  the  burning  sands  of  the  de.sert.  Full 
beards  are  said  to  be  a  defence  against  bronchitis  and  sore 
throats.  It  is  asserted  that  the  sapjters  and  miners  of  the 
French  army,  who  are  noted  for  the  size  and  beauty  of 
their  beards,  enjoy  a  s[>ecial  immunity  from  affections  of 
this  nature.  The  growth  of  hair  has  Inicn  recommended  to 
persons  liable  to  take  cold  easily.  It  is  stated  that  Walter 
Savage  Landor  was  a  sufferer  from  sore  throat  for  many 
rears,  and  that  he  lost  the  morbid  dis|)osition  by  allowing 
nil  beard  to  grow,  according  to  the  advice  of  the  surgeon 
to  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany.  Tlie  writer  adopted  the 
lime  cour.'e  for  the  very  identical  rea.son,  and  with  fair 
iucuess.  Uut  he  is  bound  to  state  that  he  has  seen 
individuals  with  long  flowing  beards,  whom  those  orna¬ 
ments  did  not  save  from  attacks  of  bronchial  and  laryngeal 
diiorders. 

Let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  greatest  calamity 
that  can  befall  us  with  reference  to  hair  —  that  is,  its  par¬ 
tial  or  total  loss.  The  lo.s8  of  hair  is  unpleasant  in  the 


oung,  and  more  in  fentales  than  in  males.  The  former, 
owever,  seem  to  be  less  subject  to  it  than  the  latter.  If 
the  fall  be  limited  to  the  beara,  the  visitation  may  Im  bear¬ 
able  in  a  young  man,  though  the  sight  of  a  cranium  as 
smooth  and  shining  as  a  billiard  ball  is  not  a  pleasant 
s|>ectacle.  But  when  not  only  the  entire  scalp  is  laid  bare, 
but  the  eyelashes  and  the  eyebrows  and  the  whiskers  and 
the  beard  disappear  also,  it  is  no  common  afUiction.  The 
annoyance  is  great  also  when,  instead  of  a  total  fall,  round 
white  patches  of  the  scalp  become  denuded,  making  people 
fancy  that  they  are  caused  by  some  disagreeable  disease. 
This  is  supposed  by  the  publie  to  be  caused  by  ringworm, 
because  ringworm  produces  similar  effects.  Mr.  Erasmus 
Wilson  says  that  in  these  instances  the  skin  is  healthy 
enough,  and  that  the  evil  arises  from  the  nerves  that 
supply  the  skin.  Under  these  circumstances,  he  advises 
that  the  parts  be  well  brushed  until  redness  ensue  and  a 
warm  glow  be  produced,  and  then  the  patches  should  be 
well  brushed  with  a  soft  tooth-brush,  dipped  in  distilled 
vinegar,  morning  and  night. 

Though  great  pains  are  generally  taken  in  dressing  the 
hair,  they  are  often  misdirected,  through  sheer  want  of 
knowledge.  Mr.  Erasmus  Wilson  is  of  opinion  that  by 
proper  management,  not  only  might  the  color  of  the  hair 
be  preserved  for  many  years  beyond  the  usual  period  of 
such  change,  but  also  that  the  hair  itself  might  be  retained 
to  the  end  of  life. 

According  to  Dr.  Copland,  among  the  principal  causes 
of  premature  baldness  may  be  reckoned  anxiety  of  mind, 
extreme  or  protracted  grief,  unexpected  and  unpleasant 
intelligence,  fright  or  terror,  great  mental  e.xertion  ;  severe, 
repeated,  or  continual  headaches;  eczema,  and  other 
chronic  eruptions  of  the  scalp;  excessive  hemorrhage; 
mercurial  courses  ;  an  hereditary  predisposition  ;  adynamic 
fevers;  and  too  great  sacrifices  at  the  altar  of  V’enus. 
The  hair  falls  from  the  atrophy  and  wasting  of  the  pilous 
follicles,  or  from  their  impaired  or  suspended  vital  action. 
In  the  latter  case,  the  evil  may  be  arrested  or  averted  ; 
whilst  in  the  former,  it  would  be  almost  hopeless  to  attempt 
it.  When  the  baldness  is  complete,  and  comes  in  youth 
without  apparent  cause,  there  is  probably  some  vice  inher¬ 
ent  in  the  constitution,  unless  it  be  inherited,  in  which  case 
the  vice  must  have  existed  in  the  constitution  of  the  pro¬ 
genitors. 

Now  for  the  treatment  of  the  hair.  Let  us  first  say  what 
is  to  be  avoided.  Masses  of  hair  pomatum  must  be  par¬ 
ticularly  eschewed.  The  film  of  greasy  matter  excludes 
the  genial  action  of  the  atmosphere  from  the  hair,  and 
relaxes  the  te.xture  of  the  skin,  chokes  up  its  perspiratory 
pores,  and  damages  its  functions.  The  rancid  grease  acts 
as  a  corrosive  irritant,  inducing  scurfiness,  and  at  length 
actual  disease  of  the  scalp.  When  this  decline  of  the  hair 
is  noticed,  the  doses  of  oil  or  pomade  are  increa.'ed,  or 
some  .advertised  nostrum  is  resorted  to,  and  naturally  in 
vain.  The  hair  is  certain  to  decay  under  such  treatment. 
The  hair  bulbs  wither,  and  grayness  .and  baldness  ensue 
before  their  time.  Of  the  ole.aginous  compounds  used  for 
the  head,  the  best  are  olive  and  almond  oils,  veal  suet,  and 
recent  bog’s  lard,  perfumed  with  some  aromatic  essential 
oil. 

Frequent  brushing  of  the  head  is  beneficial,  as  it  increases 
the  action  of  the  skin.  Mr.  Erasmus  Wilson  says  that  the 
head  cannot  be  brushed  too  much,  any  more  than  the 
horse’s  coat  can  be  too  much  groomed.  By  combing  and 
brushing,  grooms  not  only  produce  a  fine  coat,  but  improve 
considerably  the  healthy  condition  of  the  animal.  Thus 
the  more  the  scalp  be  brushed,  the  more  healthy  will  be 
the  skin,  and,  by  a  reflected  power,  the  general  health  of 
the  individual  will  greatly  gain.  The  hairdressers,  like 
other  professors  of  more  scientific  pursuits,  seem  to  be 
divided  in  opinion  on  this  subject.  One  party  advocates 
hard  brushes  and  constant  brmhing,  on  the  above  grounds. 
Another  party,  on  the  other  hand,  recommends  soft  brushes 
I  and  moderate  brushing,  alleging  that  the  contrary  practice 
tears  away  the  root  of  the  hair.  Mr.  £ra.snius  Wilson, 
admitting  that  there  is  a  show  of  reason  in  favor  of  the 
non-bru^ers,  considers  that  the  brushers  have  the  best  of 
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the  argiiiiient,  and  supports  tliuir  view  of  the  case.  The 
object  of  brushing  the  head  is  twofold  —  the  one  being  to 
smooth  the  hair,  and  the  other  to  excite  the  vigorous  action 
of  the  skin,  it  follows  that  whilst  surface  brushing  should 
be  done  gently,  so  as  not  to  tear  the  roots  of  the  hair, 
when  the  skin  is  to  be  acted  upon,  the  brush  cannot  be  too 
hanl  and  penetrating.  Therel'ore  Mr.  Erasmus  Wilson 
considers  that  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  question  arc  pithily 
summed  up  in  the  axiom  of  a  hairdresser  of  Bristol,  who 
says  that  “  The  head  cannot  be  brushed  too  much,  or  the 
hair  too  little.” 

To  preserve  the  hair  in  health,  it  should  be  daily  well 
brushed ;  it  should  bo  washed  once  a  week  in  soap  and 
water,  and  occasionally  one  of  the  oils  or  light  grea.ses  may 
be  applied  with  advantage.  If  the  hair  shows  a  tendency 
to  weakness,  proper  attention  is  re(]uired  to  arrest  the  evil, 

'  otherwise  [iremature  baldness  will  follow.  These  cases  are 
frequently  far  from  being  as  hopeless  as  pcojile  imagine. 
The  fall  of  hair  may  be  arrested  in  many  instances  by 
adequate  internal  and  external  treatment,  and  new  hair 
may  be  proiluced  if  the  roots  be  not  utterly  destroyed. 
The  hair  slionld  be  plunged  into  cold  water  morning  and 
night,  then  thoroughly  dried  and  rubbed,  and  afterw.ards 
brushed  until  redness  appears.  It  is  said  that  when  the 
skin  does  not  become  red,  but  remains  white,  deail,  and 
shining,  the  case  is  ho|)eless,  and  then  ftirihcr  efforts  are 
u.'cle.ss.  On  the  contrary,  when  a  healthy  glow  readily 
occur.c,  the  case  may  be  .said  to  promise  well.  In  mild 
instances,  gentle  stimulants  should  be  daily  applied  after 
the  above  proce.ss,  such  as  will  operate  moileratcly  on  the 
skin  and  excite  a  tonic  action  without  clogging  the  jiores. 
Of  this  kind  are  strong  rosemary  water,  or  a  weak  solution 
of  essential  oil  of  rosemary  or  garilcn  thyme,  which  may  be 
rendered  more  .active  by  the  adilition  of  a  little  ammonia 
or  alcohol.  The  skin  of  the  head  may  1k>  moistened  with 
any  of  these  lotions  whenever  the  hair  is  dressed,  and  its 
action  should  be  assisted  by  the  use  of  a  clean  hair-brush. 
Strong  black  tea,  with  a  little  tincture  of  cantharidcs,  has 
been  said  to  be  very  beneficial.  The  occasional  employ¬ 
ment  of  a  bland  oil,  impregnated  with  oil  of  rosemary,  or 
origanum,  or  mace,  is  often  of  service,  when  there  is  dry¬ 
ness  of  the  hair  and  poorness  of  the  blood.  In  severe 
cases,  the  brushing  must  be  more  prolonged,  the  daily 
ablutions  more  complete,  and  the  preparations  used  con¬ 
siderably  stronger. 

Mr.  Erasmus  Wilson  pointed  out  long  ago,  th.at  the  local 
treatment  of  weak  and  falling  hair  and  baldness  consisted 
in  the  princi|)le  of  excitation  or  stimulation  of  the  skin. 
Those  who  profess  to  restore  hair  have  recourse  to  difler- 
ent  methods,  all  pointing  to  the  same  diicction.  An  old 
lady  who  practises  the  art  of  hair  restoring  in  London,  is 
said  to  place  the  patient  between  her  knees,  and  then  to 
begin  a  system  of  pommell  ng,  jtinehing,  and  rubbing 
every  part  of  it  until  it  is  elfectually  stimulated  ;  anoiher 
administers  blistering  powder ;  and  a  third  uses  fluid  irri¬ 
tants.  All  take  ditferent  paths,  and  in  their  ignorance  of 
the  I'hilosophy  of  medicine,  each  one  believes  himself  to 
be  exclusively  right,  because  he  achieves  empirically  what 
tlie  physician  accomplishes  seientifieally. 

One  of  the  most  favorite  ingredients  in  the  specifics  pre¬ 
pared  by  hairdressers  is  cantharidcs,  or  Spanish  fly,  or 
cantharidinc,  its  extract,  which,  in  reality,  possesses  some 
of  the  profierlies  attributed  to  it.  This  drug  ha.s  been  rec¬ 
ommended  for  the  purpose  by  some  eminent  physicians  and 
surgeons,  among  whom  may  be  ranked  the  celebrated 
Baron  Dupnytren.  Dr.  Copland  has  found  Peruvian  Bal¬ 
sam,  mixed  with  8i.x  or  eight  times  its  quantity  of  some 
CTcase,  of  great  service  in  promoting  the  growth  of  the 
hair.  Es>ential  oils,  ammonia,  croton  oil,  Norwegian  tar, 
juniper  tar,  iodurated  and  phosphorated  oils,  have  all  been 
employed  fur  the  same  purfrose  ;  all  these  substances  tend¬ 
ing  to  increase  the  action  of  the  skin. 

The  hair,  moreover,  should  be  cut  frequently,  and  kept 
short  whilst  under  treatment.  The  ordinary  method  of 
hair  cutting  is  of  little  avail  remedially.  Usually  the  long 
hairs  only  arc  trimmed,  whereas  it  is  the  short,  weak  hairs 
that  should  be  cut,  that  their  stem  may  receive  more  sap. 


and  grow  up  stronger  and  thicker.  Some  require  loppinv  I 
of!'  near  the  summit,  others  on  the  surface,  whilst  (li>enseS  p 
or  withered  hairs  require  plucking  altogether.  This  plan 
is  practised  by  a  hairdresser  named  \\  illiams,  in  Mount 
Street,  Grosvenor  Stjuare,  whose  method,  aceordin"  to  t 
Erasmus  Wilson,  has  [troduced  the  happiest  and  most  re-  | 
markable  results.  This  haircutter  told  NIr.  Erasmus  Wil¬ 
son,  that  there  would  be  enough  work  for  all  his  brethren 
of  the  scissors,  if  hair  were  cut  properly,  but  then  there 
would  be  an  end  to  wig-making.  This  system  tends  much 
to  prevent  the  extension  of  grayness,  and,  combined  with 
judicious  plucking,  is  capable  of  correcting  completely  the 
disoriler.  In  order  to  render  it  generally  popular,  we  must 
remark,  the  scale  of  charges  should  be  reduced  so  as  to 
place  it  withiti  reach  of  the  multitude. 

N'o  external  treatment  in  the  severer  cases  of  hair  falling 
can  be  successful,  unless  it  be  accompanied  by  proper  in¬ 
ternal  remedies,  taken  under  medical  guidance,  'ihe  di¬ 
gestion  will  have  to  be  attended  to;  and  tonics,  such  as 
quinine,  strychnia,  cod-liver  oil,  the  various  pre|iaratioDs 
of  iron  and  phosphorus,  will  have  to  be  employed  to 
build  up  the  constitution,  and  repair  any  nervous  c.xhaus- 
tion.  Fowler’s  Solution  of  arsenic  has  been  fonml  to  pos¬ 
sess  extraordinary  properties  in  this  respect  by  Mr.  Hunt, 

F.  11.  C.  S.,  as  stated  by  him  in  his  “  Guide  to  the  Trcat- 
m«;nt  of  Diseases  of  the  Skin.”  The  diseovery  of  this  pe¬ 
culiar  influence  of  tl  is  powerful  medicine  was  made  acci¬ 
dentally  on  an  elderly  man,  who  was  being  treated  for  a 
discitse  of  the  skin,  and  who  had  become  partially  bald 
from  natural  decay.  He  had  taken  arsenic  for  six  weeks, 
when  he  called  the  surgeon’s  attention  to  the  siiri)iising 
fact,  that  his  hair  was  growing  luxuriantly  on  the  bald  por¬ 
tion  of  his  scalp.  The  hair  was  short,  but  healihy  and  j 

thick.  Mr.  Hunt  tried  the  remedy  on  one  hundred  and  1 

sixty  patients,  and  though  it  occasionally  failed  in  elderly  j 

people,  it  was  invariably  successful  in  young  and  middle-  ] 

aged  subjects.  The  ell'ccts  were  apparent  after  six  or  t 

eight  weeks,  but  the  treatment  had  to  be  continued  for 
many  months  before  it  could  be  left  ofT.  Here  no  outward 
applications  were  retpiiri'd. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  wearing  a  beard  often  causes  I 
baldness,  as  it  is  alleged  that  the  strength  which  is  spent  I 
in  promoting  the  growth  of  the  hair  on  the  chin  leaves  so 
much  less  to  assist  the  growth  of  the  hair  on  the  scalp. 

In  support  of  this  theory,  tliose  individuals  are  pointed  out, 
who,  jiosscssing  more  or  less  luxuriant  bcaitD,  have  lost 
their  hair  early.  But  it  is  not  proved  that  those  two  cir¬ 
cumstances  arc  in  any  way  connected  together,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  ascertain  whether  the  same  individuals  would 
not  have  equally  lost  their  hair,  had  they  never  exhibited 
those  ornaments  on  their  chins.  This  is  one  of  those  theo¬ 
ries  that,  like  many  other  physiological  luoblems  of  far 
greater  importance,  must  remtiin  unsolved  for  the  present. 
Attention  to  the  rules  we  have  repeated,  and  to  the  obser¬ 
vations  we  hiive  made,  will  do  more  towards  the  jtrc.serva- 
tion  of  our  hair  than  any  doctrine  with  reference  to  our 
beards. 


LITTUfi’S  DICTIONARY.* 

The  completion  of  a  great  work  like  this  is  an  epoch  to 
be  noted  in  the  histoiy  of  literature.  During  thir  y  ytjars 
M.  Littrc  has  been  steadily  —  we  dare  not  add  unwcaricdly 
—  concentrating  his  attention  on  the  development  of  his 
original  plan,  and  we  have  the  finished  result  in  four  splen¬ 
did  impi'i'ial  quarto  volumes,  containing  in  all  4,778  pages. 

The  words  of  a  language  are  in  a  certain  sense  the  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  all  the  knowledge  possessed  hy  the  nation  , 
who  speak  it,  and,  viewed  historically,  representatives  not 
only  of  the  nation’s  present  but  also  of  its  past  knowledge. 

A  collection  of  these  worils,  therefore,  as  representing  all  ;! 
the  feelings  and  conceptions  which  have  passed  into  verbal  ! 
expression,  is  a  complete  record  of  the  mental  history  of  ! 

I  Ditiionunin  de  la  Lnpfttr  Fratijaife.  P»r  fi.  Littrt,  dr  I’lnslltoj 
(Aendeniir  dw  lofcrlpiioDH  tt  Itrllei.  I.etins).  Quatre  tomes.  (London  sod 
Puis :  L.  Uaclistlt  and  Uo.  18tS-1872. ) 
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the  n:ition.  13y  cxiimiiiiii<'  .such  a  colled ioii  wu  euuht  a.scer- 
tain  both  what  the  nation  has  been  and  what  it  is.  The 
deiection,  for  instance,  at  a  special  date,  of  a  word  present¬ 
in’'  a  definite  idea  which  no  word  in  the  lan''ua<je  had  be¬ 
fore  presented  wouM  be  tantamount  to  the  discovery  of  the 
time  when  a  new  increment  of  knowleilge  was  added  to 
the  e.xistin;'  store ;  for  thoush  the  word  is  not  itself  the 
knowledge,  it  stands  in  a  fi.xed  relation  to  the  knowledge, 
aod,  in  the  ordinary  currency  of  language,  passes  for  it.  A 
dictionary,  then,  is,  as  some  writers  have  called  it,  a  gaz- 
ophylaciuin —  a  treasure-house,  wherein  are  stored  up  the 
riches  represented  by  the  words  of  a  language.  These 
words,  viewed  as  the  ensemble  of  ideas  called  into  being  by 
the  operation  of  successive  circumstances,  should,  strictly 
speaking,  be  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  geneses.  As 
inch  arrangement,  however,  is  for  obvious  reasons  imprac¬ 
ticable,  we  are  driven  for  the  sake  of  convenience  to  the 
alphabetical  order,  and  hence  under  this  aspect  of  the  case 
history  merges  into  biography.  The  word  thus  viewed 
ceases  to  be  a  coefficient  of  the  general  mental  growth  of 
the  nation,  and  takes  its  place  as  an  individual  which  has 
a  history  of  its  own.  The  time  and  circumstances,  there¬ 
fore,  of  its  birth  and  growth,  the  vicissitudes  of  its  career, 
its  various  transformations,  while  still  preserving  its  essen- 
fial  identity,  its  death  (if  it  dies),  or  its  occasional  resur¬ 
rection  —  all  should  come  under  the  notice  of  the  philo- 
iophical  le.xicographcr  who  is  to  furnish  its  biography.  Its 
pedigree,  too,  must  be  investigated,  for  iii  its  ancestry  we 
often  fin<l  the  true  causes  of  the  idiosyncrasies  of  its  organic 
life.  All  these  circumstances  are  naturally  coordinated 
by  the  law  of  historical  development,  and  we  therefore  find 
that  M.  Littre,  true  to  his  positive  philosophy,  makes  the 
historical  development  a  leading  feature  of  his  dictionary. 
We  have  before  insisted,  in  noticing  M.  Brachet’s  skilful 
application  of  this  principle  in  his  “  Historical  French 
Grammar,”  and  Dr.  Morris’s  adoption  of  it  in  his  “  Histori¬ 
cal  Outlines  of  English  Acciilence,”  that  it  is  the  only  prin¬ 
ciple  which  furnishes  a  solution  of  the  philological  problems, 
involving  both  grammar  and  vocabulary,  which  we  contin¬ 
ually  meet  with  in  investigating  any  special  stage  of  the 
history  of  a  language,  and  the  phenomena  of  the  special 
stage  are  often  satisfactorily  explained  by  simple  reference 
to  those  of  the  antecedent  stages,  when  nothing  else  will 
explain  them. 

The  general  plan  of  M.  Littre’s  work  is  as  follows :  lie 
first  gives  the  order  of  pronunciation  of  the  word,  then, 
with  copious  illustration.s,  the  different  senses  in  which  it 
u  now  employed,  educing  the  various  signifiirations  from 
that  founded  on  its  etymology,  which  governs  the  rest.  He 
next,  by  an  admirably  selected  series  of  quotations,  chron¬ 
ologically  arranged,  helps  us  to  see  what  the  form  and 
meaning  of  the  word  were  when  it  first  appeared  in  French 
literature,  and  the  changes  which  it  has  undergone  in  its 
descent  from  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  to  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  Lastly,  he  investigates  the  et^  molojiy  of  the  word  in 
accordance  with  the  results  of  the  most  advanceil  jdiilology. 
This  general  plan  he  carries  out  with  rare  fidelity,  leaving, 
in  our  judgment,  little  for  succeeding  French  lexicogra- 

Ehers  to  do  in  the  way  of  corre(;tiiig  or  supplementing  his 
ibors.  The  only  suggestion  that  we  woidd  venture  to 
make  as  to  the  plan  Itself  is  this:  (1)  that  it  woulil  be 
better  to  begin  rather  than  end  with  the  etyrnoligy,  which 
furnishes  the  r.adical  and  essential  meaning  of  the  word 
Aat  peeps  out  from  all  the  disguises  which  it  may  wear, 
lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  the  rest;  (2)  that  the  passages 
which  illustrate  the  history  of  the  word  should  follow  next, 
»nd  that  with  them  should  be  given  explanations  (which 
M.  Littrd  has  not  given)  of  the  various  significations  which 
the  word  had  in  its  early  stages  of  existence  ;  ami  (3)  that 
the  exhibition  of  the  phenomena  of  its  present  life  sliould 
be  the  last  of  the  three  main  divisions  of  the  plan,  which 
would  then  be  developed  on  strictly  natural  and  historical 
order,  'fhese  suggestions  conte  of  course  all  too  late  for 
the  service  of  M.  Littrd,  whose  great  work  will  remain 
pn:tty  much  what  it  i.s  now  for  many  years  to  come,  but 
they  may  be  of  use  to  the  future  editor  (perhaps  hardly  yet 
born)  who  will  somewhere  about  the  year  1900  mould 


into  one  colossal  fabric  the  vast  heap  ot  materials  already 
gathered  by  numerous  workers  for  the  dictionary  of  the 
Philological  Society.  He,  whoever  he  may  Ihj,  will  have 
for  many  reasons  a  harder  work  than  M.  Littrd’s  to  per¬ 
form.  It  will  be  fortunate  if  he  is  endowed  widi  M  Littre’s 
wonderful  energy  and  perseverance,  administrative  skill 
and  perspicacity. 

We  have  no  space  lor  any  detailed  criticisms,  for  which, 
no  doubt,  opportunity  could  be  found,  were  we  in  the  mood 
to  look  for  them.  One,  however,  happens  to  fall  at  this 
moment  under  our  eyes,  which  shows  tliat  our  good  lexicog¬ 
rapher,  like  the  “  good  Homer,”  sometimes  nods.  This  is 
the  etymology  of  the  verb  trainer,  which  M.  Littre  derives 
directly  from  trahire,  without  giving  us  a  hint  even  to  ac¬ 
count  for  the  intrusion  of  the  n.  This  is  certainly  a  singu¬ 
lar  omission,  which  might  easily  be  supplied  by  reference  to 
the  low  Latin  Iruhmre,  to  drag  a  heavy  log  or  sleilge  along  ; 
from  tralna,  a  huge  beam  or  block  of  wood,  hence  the  mod¬ 
ern  meaning  ot‘  h  tiinnnt. 

We  need  not,  however,  dwell  on  the  merits  or  defects  of 
M.  Littre’s  splendid  dictionary.  It  is,  and  will  long  re¬ 
main.  one  of  the  most  remarkable  literary  achievements  of 
our  time. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

Femouc.s,  the  celebrated  French  Barnum,  is  dead. 

Land  has  lately  been  sold  in  London  at  the  rate  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  sixty  dollars  a  foot,  or  $3,500,009  per  acre. 

A  8TATUK  of  Buddha,  50  feet  high,  copied  from  a  bronio 
statue  made  COO  years  ago,  has  arrived  at  Vienna,  for  the  Ex¬ 
hibition,  from  Japan. 

A  Dublin  physician,  in  speaking  of  the  frail  constitution  of 
the  women  of  the  present  day,  remarked  that  wc  ought  to  take 
great  care  of  our  grandmothers,  for  wc  should  never  get  any 
more. 

The  admirers  of  George  Herbert  will  be  glad  to  learn  that 
eight  poems  of  his,  hitherto  unpublished,  have  been  di-covered, 
and  will  be  published  at  once.  It  is  said  that  they  throw  con¬ 
siderable  light  on  some  of  the  poet’s  religious  opinions. 

Mr.  George  W.  Simoxds,  the  young  English  sculptor  in 
Rome,  who  made  the  co'ossal  statue  of  the  ‘‘  Falconer  ”  for  the 
Central  Park  in  New  York,  has  just  forwarded  a  life  si/e  copy 
of  the  same  statue  to  the  Vienna  Exjiosition,  along  with  the 
production  of  the  artists  sent  from  Rome  by  the  Italian  govern¬ 
ment. 

The  publication  of  Mr.  Browning’s  new  poem  is  delayed  in 
England,  in  order  to  allow  of  its  appearance  in  the  Uuiteil  States 
on  the  same  day  on  which  the  London  edition  is  i.ssiied.  The 
poem  is  entitled  “  The  Red  Cotton  Night-Cap  Country,”  and 
will  be  published  in  a  few  days  by  Messrs.  J.  R.  Osgood  &  Co., 
Mr.  Browning’s  American  publishers. 

M.  Thiers  possesses  in  his  collection  of  pictures  a  small  can¬ 
vas  some  few  inches  .siptare,  which  may,  with  the  frame,  be 
worth  twenty  francs,  for  which  he  gave  8,000,  having  bought  it 
in  1864  ns  a  Kiiysdael.  It  has.  however,  paitl  its  c.xpeiises  over 
and  over  again,  for  whenever  M.  Thiers  feels  temjtted  to  buy  a 
work  of  art,  he  looks  at  it  and  —  overcomes  the  temptation. 

The  Journal  ties  De'hals  tells  a  gooil  story  of  Rossitti.  On  the 
death  of  Meyerbeer,  his  nephew,  M.  Beer,  composed  a  requiem, 
which  he  suimiittctl  to  Rossini.  The  Swan  of  Pesaro  returned 
the  )>ruiluetiou  to  its  author,  with  the  remark,  “  Your  requiem 
will  do ;  but  it  would  have  been  far  better  that  you  should  have 
died,  and  that  your  uncle  should  have  comi>osed  one  for  you.” 

It  has  been  pretty  well  known  for  some  time  whose  name  is 
represented  by  the  initials  C.  E.  M.,  attached  to  a  little  volume 
of  poems  called  “  Stray  IjCuvcs,”  wliich  had  quite  a  suece.ss  in 
this  country  and  in  England,  a  few  months  since.  A  new  edi¬ 
tion  being  called  for,  .Mr.  C.  E.  Mudie,  the  well-known  London 
librarian,  has  summoned  up  courage  to  put  his  name  in  full  on 
the  title-page. 

The  Ailienteiim  gives  its  readers  a  characteristic  story  of  Mr. 
Dickens.  An  Oxford  undergraduate,  witli  the  natural  modesty 
of  the  race,  sent  to  the  editor  of  UouseJiold  Words,  at  the  cud  of 
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the  Crimean  War,  a  copy  of  verses  on  the  return  of  the  Guards, 
with  this  note  :  “  Sir, —  Understanding  that  you  insert  Rhymes 
in  your  Serial,  I  send  you  some.”  To  which  Dickens  answered, 

“  Sir, —  We  do  not  insert  Rhymes  without  Reason.” 

A  Paris  letter-writer  says:  “ The  assistant  executioner  has 
just  died  here,  probably  from  over-exertion  ;  for  though  there 
are  members  of  the  government  averse  to  capital  punishment, 
the  guillotine  has  never  been  plied  so  briskly  sin>%  the  Reign  of 
Terror  as  at  present.  The  most  remarkable  thing  about  the 
deceased  was  his  wonderful  likeness  to  Victorien  Sardou,  who 
was  by  no  means  flattered  at  the  resemblance.” 

A  C0RI008  case  has  come  before  the  Tribunal  of  the  Seine  of 
one  lodger  having  driven  another  lodger  mad  by  his  constant 
piano-forte  playing,  chiefly  of  classic  symphonies.  The  irritation 
which  was  caused  by  the  re|>etition  of  the  nuisance  at  length 
took  the  form  of  mental  aberration.  There’s  a  young  gentle¬ 
man  in  our  neighborhood  with  a  midnight  passion  for  a  French 
horn.  We  trust  that  capital  punishment  will  nut  be  abolished 
in  this  country  until  we  have  attended  the  execution  of  this 
breezy  young  man. 

An  English  translation  of  “  The  Life  of  Moscheles,”  the  com¬ 
poser  and  pianist,  with  selections  from  his  diaries  and  corre- 
s|)ondence,  by  his  wife,  will  lie  published  in  London  this  month. 
The  work  comprises  not  only  a  detailed  account  of  Moscheles’ 
own  long  artistic  career,  but  particulars  rcsiK’cting  his  inter¬ 
course  with  Beethoven,  Weber,  Mendelssohn,  Rossini,  and 
other  great  composers,  be.sidcs  almost  all  the  celebrated  artists, 
vocal  or  instrumental,  who  adorned  the  operatic  stage  or  | 
flourished  in  the  concert-rooms  of  his  day. 

i 

Ddrino  a  whole  week,  says  the  Bengal  Times,  the  streets  of  ! 
Dacca  have  been  enlivened  by  nianiage  processions,  the  most  | 
remarkable  of  which  were  those  in  honor  of  the  marriage  of  I 
two  dolls  belonging  to  the  daughters  of  the  wealthiest  Hindoo  : 
citizens.  The  celebration  of  these  extraordinary  nuptials  has  ; 
afforded  much  amusement  to  the  people,  whilst  the  parents  of  | 
the  juvenile  inothers-in  law  availed  themselves  of  this  opportu-  I 
nity  to  spend  a  few  thousand  rupees  to  satisfy  the  one  inclina-  \ 
lion  foremost  in  the  mind  of  every  flindoo  —  feeding  the  Brah¬ 
mins,  relations,  kinsmen,  friends,  ncighlmrs,  and  the  poor. 

Sainte-Becve  was  during  his  life  a  most  assiduous  corre-  ' 
spondent  of  Princess  Mathildc.  We  may  be  sure  that  in  writing  ' 
to  her  about  literature,  {esthetics,  and  politics,  the  senator  never  j 
kept  out  of  his  mind  the  public  for  which  they  were  finally  de-  j 
signed.  It  appears  that  both  correspondents  agreed  to  exchange 
their  letters,  which  returned  to  their  own  writer.  Now,  M. 
Troubat,  the  executor  of  Saintc-Benvc,  is  about  to  publish  the 
letters  returned  to  him ;  whilst  Princess  MathiUle  will  not,  for 
the  present,  let  us  judge  if  she  is  or  is  not  the  rival  of  Sc'vignc. 
In  any  case,  the  letters  of  Sainte-Beuve  are  welcome,  even  with¬ 
out  the  answers. 

The  Court  Journal  prints  the  following  :  Apropos  of  the 
American  story  we  recently  gave  of  a  book  agent  whom  the 
Omaha  people  tried  to  kill,  i)ut  who  returned  with  Casscl’s  II-  I 
lustratcd  Bible,  trying  to  get  a  subscription  from  the  head  of  the  I 
attacking  party,  an  equally  good  story  is  told  of  the  canvasser  of  ! 
a  London  publisher.  He  found  his  way  into  the  parlor  of  a  i 
branch  bank,  and  saw  the  manager,  who,  ns  soon  as  he  learned 
his  business,  ordered  him  out.  Very  quietly  he  said,  “  I  meet  ; 
with  so  many  gentlemen  in  the  course  of  the  week  that  I  can  af-  ! 
ford  to  meet  a  snob  occasionally,”  and  walked  out.  Next  day 
he  called  at  the  bank  again,  and  wished  to  open  an  account.  ! 
He  was  again  shown  in  to  the  manager,  and  gave  very  satisfac¬ 
tory  reasons  for  opening  the  account,  aiid  deposited  £270. 
The  manager  could  not  do  less  than  apologize  for  his  rudeness 
on  the  day  preceding,  and  ordered  a  copy  of  the  work  —  an  expen¬ 
sive  Bible  —  and  allowed  access  to  the  clerks,  several  of  whom  did 
the  same.  Two  days  afterwards  every  farthing  was  drawn  out. 

The  prospect  held  out  to  the  Viennese  of  having  sixty  thou¬ 
sand  guests  or  more  quartered  on  them  at  a  time  seems  to  have 
turned  all  heads  in  the  gay  capital  on  the  Danube.  The  most 
absurdly  s|)cculativc  prices  are  being  asked  and  given  for  houses 
available  to  be  let  out  in  detail  to  the  expected  strangers.  The 
local  humorist  caricatures  the  present  rage  for  letting,  in  the 
following  terms  :  “  To  visitors  to  the  World’s  Exposition.  A 
cheap  lodging  to  be  had,  without  bedroom  or  sitting-room,  at 
S50  per  week  for  the  term  of  the  Exhibition.  Lights  and  water 
to  be  paid  for  extra.  Clothes-brushing  and  attendance  according 
to  special  agreement.  Douceurs  (trinkgcid)  a  separate  charge, 
but  not  to  be  less  than  $1  a  day.  Information  may  be  had  by 
personal  inquiry  of  the  housekeeper ;  fee,  $2.50."  It  seems  that 
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the  Viennese  bakers  have  already  reduced  the  dimensions  of  the 
breakfast  roll  in  forethought  for  the  coming  visitors ;  and  anotbtr 
caricaturist  portrays  their  greed  in  a  sketch  which  rcpre.sents  tlve 
favorite  semmel,  the  invariable  accompaniment  of  the  morning 
coffee,  so  shrunk  as  to  be  served  with  case  through  the  keyholi 
of  the  seller’s  shop  to  a  late  customer. 

The  Italian  gentleman  who  recently  swallowed  a  fork  uh 
found  a  dangerous  rival  in  a  French  lady  who  has  been  lone 
accustomed  to  seek  nourishment  in  needles.  N'otwithstandine 
the  most  careful  and  anxious  iirecaiitions  of  her  friends,  the  old 
lady  in  question  was  successful  in  her  daily  endeavors  to  possesi 
herself  of  her  favorite  fare.  The  most  remarkable  feature  in  the 
case  was,  not  that  the  needles  did  her  no  harm,  but  thats^ 
seemed  to  thrive  upon  them.  What  became  of  them  all  wae 
not  unnaturally,  a  constant  theme  of  wonder  in  the  circle  of  her 
acquaintance.  The  mystery  has  just  been  solved  by  a  post-mor. 
tern  examination  made  in  the  amphitheatre  of  L’Ecole  de  Mede- 
cine  at  Paris,  and  witnessed  de  ses  propres  yetix  by  a  well  knows 
journalist.  'I'he  needles  were  all  found  embedded  in  the  flesh  new 
the  old  lady’s  backbone,  ranged  in  neat  order,  as  if  in  a  pin. 
cushion.  So  bountifully  had  the  deceased  fared  that  there  wai 
scarcely  an  inch  of  room  left  for  the  projx;r  disposal  of  another 
jicnnyworth  ;  and  her  friends  have  at  least  the  melancholy  satis¬ 
faction  of  knowing  that  she  died  before  the  total  absur]>tiun  of  the 
available  space  had  served  to  make  the  approach  of  the  luncheon 
hour  a  terror  to  her. 

A  melancholy  account  of  the  island  of  Santa  Cruz  in  the 
West  Indies,  is  given  by  the  Bulletin  of  the  Terrey  (American) 
Botanical  Club.  This  island  is  said  to  have  a  garden  of  fresh¬ 
ness,  beauty,  and  fertility  twenty  years  ago  ;  it  was  covered  with 
wooils,  trees  were  everywhere  abundant,  and  rains  profuse  and 
fretpient.  'I’he  recent  visit  of  a  gentleman  who  had  known  the 
island  in  its  palmier  days  revealed  a  lamentable  change,  one 
fourth  of  the  island  having  become  an  utter  desert.  The  loa-sts 
and  trees  had  been  cut  away,  rainfalls  had  censed,  and  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  desiccation  la-ginning  at  one  end  of  the  island  had  ad¬ 
vanced  gradually  and  irresistibly  upon  the  land,  until  for  seven 
miles  it  had  liecome  ns  dry  and  barren  as  the  seashore,  lluusei 
and  ])lan  rations  had  been  abandoned,  and  the  advance  of  desola¬ 
tion  was  watched  by  the  pcojile,  wholly  unable  to  prevent  it,  hut 
knowing  almost  to  a  certainty  that  tlic  time  must  come  when 
their  own  habitations,  their  gardens,  and  fresh  fields  will  lie  a 
part  of  the  waste.  Indeed,  the  whole  island  seems  doomed  to 
lx.‘come  a  desert.  'I'his  sad  result  is  owing  entirely,  according 
to  the  belief  of  the  inhabitants,  to  the  destruction  of  the  treei 
upon  the  island  some  years  ago. 

Nothing  could  be  more  calculated  to  break  the  continuity  of 
an  epistolary  correspondence  than  for  one  of  the  jmrtics  to  it  to 
post  his  letters  in  a  ilisuscd  jinmp.  It  seems,  however,  that  this 
mi.schancc  has  befallen  several  letter-writers  residing  in  the  par¬ 
ish  of  St.  Marylebone.  “  Scattered  over  this  jiarish,”  writet 
Mr.  W  J.  Wilson,  “  and  probably  in  other  parts  of  the  metrop¬ 
olis,  there  are  several  old-fashioned  iron  pumps,  the  handles  of 
which  have  been  removed,  leaving  a  vertical  slit  which  looks  like 
the  oiicuing  of  a  letter-box.”  Into  these  pum])s,  it  appears, 
many  confiding  jicrsons  are  in  the  habit  of  putting  their  lettetJ, 
a  fact  which  Mr.  Wilson  first  became  aware  of  some  monthsago, 
when  a  friend  of  his  “  saw  a  boy  putting  a  letter  into  the  pump 
in  Great  Titchfield  Street.”  >fr.  Wilson’s  friend  found  several 
other  letters  in  the  pump,  and  took  them  all  to  the  jiost  ofiicf  in 
O.xford  Street,  the  post-master  of  which  told  him  that  a  similar 
discovery  had  been  made  in  a  pump  in  Newman  Street.  After 
this  occurrence  Mr.  Wilson  siqqioscd  that  the  post  cfiice  au¬ 
thorities  would  take  some  steps  to  prevent  further  mistakes,  but 
nothing  appears  to  have  bt-en  done,  and  a  few  davs  ago,  happen¬ 
ing  to  pass  another  of  these  pumps  not  far  from  I’ortland  Place, 
the  writer  had  the  curiosity  to  look  through  the  slit,  and  saw 
three  letters  lying  within.  “  Probably,”  he  adds,  “  there  were 
many  more  that  I  could  not  see;  and  as  it  is  not  impossible  that 
letters  of  value  or  importance  may  be  lying  in  some  of  these 
I  hiding-places,  surely  it  is  expedient  that  a  search  I*  at  ona 
I  made,  and  that  something  be  done  to  prevent  such  mistakes  in 
j  future.”  It  is  painful  to  reflect  upon  the  feelings  of  a  person 
who  has  posted  a  series  of  letters  in  a  pump  with  the  hope  of 
I  getting  an  answer  from  his  correspondent. 

!  In  the  course  of  a  review  of  Mr.  Freeman’s  “  Historical  Es- 
i  says  ”  the  Pall  Mali  Gazette  says :  ”  One  of  Mr.  Freeman's  char- 
j  actcristic  merits  is  particularly  valuable  in  essays  that  treat  of 
.  Greek  and  Roman  history  ;  his  perseverance,  namely,  in  keeping 
'  before  the  reader’s  mind  the  close  organic  connection  lietwcen 
Greece  and  Rome  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  life  of  Europe  sinM 
the  fall  of  the  Empire  on  the  other.  He  seems,  indeed,  to  think 
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this  notion  of  the  unity  of  history  much  more  of  a  novelty  thiin 
it  really  is,  just  as  he  thoutght  the  notion  of  the  duration  of  the 
Holv  Roman  Empire  n  novelty  to  modern  readers,  though  it 
sta^  us  in  the  face  in  accepted  text-books  like  Hallam,  and  in 
widely  read  books  of  a  more  ]>opular  kind,  like  Carlyle’s  ‘  Fred¬ 
erick."’  But  though  the  idea  of  the  unity  of  history  has  Insen  of 
ftmilinr  as  the  alphabet  to  all  well-read  people  since  the  days  as 
Bossuet  in  France,  and  Lessing  in  Germany,  it  is  an  idea  which 
we  cannot  have  too  often  pressed  upon  us  or  too  diligently  illus¬ 
trated.  And  Mr.  Freeman  reduces  this  idea  from  the  general  to 
the  particular,  and  gives  precision  to  a  thought  that  is  apt  to 
taper  off  into  an  elegant  vagueness.  Besides  this,  he  makes  the 
pi^  vivid  by  constant  reference  to  modern  counterparts  orqnasi- 
Munterparts.  The  Achaian  League,  which  is  a  shadow  to  so 
many  people,  acquires  a  sort  of  reality  and  intelligible  signiti- 
etnee  when  we  are  bidden  to  think  of  the  federation  of  the  Swiss 
cantons.  Sometimes  the  modern  references  are  intrusive,  and 
the  too  frequent  introduction  of  8tereuty|)cd  sarcasms  upon 
France  and  the  First  and  Second  Empires  amount  to  what  the 
French  call  a  tic.  All  this,  however,  must  be  |>ardoncd  as  the 
defect  belonging  to  the  writer’s  quality.  As  he  says,  ‘  The 
highest  side  of  history  is  its  political  side,’ itnd  it  is  because  his 
interest  in  politics  is  sincere  and  whole-hearted  that  he  has  ac¬ 
quired  such  firm  grasp  over  the  greater  movements  of  the  old 
states.  If  Mr.  Freeman  was  less  keen  in  caring  about  these 
modern  events,  to  which  he  seems  sometimes  to  make  su|)erflu- 
ous  reference,  he  would  have  been  less  keen  in  his  exploration  of 
past  events.  In  the  preface  Mr.  Freeman  takes  well-deserved 
credit  for  htiving  done  his  best  to  expel  as  far  as  possible  all  but 
honest  English  speech  from  his  pages.  It  is  easy  to  push  this 
excellent  antipathy  to  strange  or  mongrel  diction  too  far,  until 
itends  in  archaic  affectation.  Mr.  Freeman  is  as  yet  on  the  safe 
side ;  but  we  fear  for  him,  if  he  does  not  keep  a  keen  eye  on  the 
peril  of  excess.  His  vocabulary  is  so  correct  that  we  gasp  as  we  1 
come  upon  a  sentence  alront  ‘  .Joseph  Hume  calling  the  Ministe-  1 
rialists  over  the  coals.’  ” 

Some  time  ago  (says  the  Manchester  Examiner)  a  pawnbroker 
named  .John  Butler,  residing  at  Oldham,  received  a  key  by  post 
with  an  accompanying  note,  which  contained  the  following : 
“The  key  to  the  mystery;  open  it  and  you  will  know  your  en¬ 
emy.  Yours,  Nouodt.”  A  week  after,  a  box,  wrapped  in 
brown  paper,  was  fotind  attached  with  a  ]>iecc  of  string  to  the 
handle  of  Mr.  Butler’s  house-door.  He  was  from  home  at  the 
time,  and  his  servant  placed  the  parcel  on  the  table  to  await  his 
return.  He  got  home  about  eleven  o’clock,  and  the  matter  be¬ 
ing  explained  to  him,  he  proceeded  to  unwrap  the  parcel,  which 
was  found  to  contain  a  common  workbox.  RemarKing  that  the 
reeeipt  of  the  key  explained  the  mysterious  appearance  of  the 
box,  he  proceed  to  apply  the  fiirmcr  to  the  lock  of  the  latter. 

The  lock  easily  slipped,  but  to  the  apparent  surprise  of  Mr.  But¬ 
ler  the  lid  would  not  open.  His  brother  attempteil  to  open  it, 
whereupon  Mr.  Butler  laid  hold  of  the  l>ox  and  attempted  to 
open  it.  He  placed  the  box  with  the  front  from  him,  and,  ap¬ 
plying  considerable  force,  the  lid  yielded.  Simultaneously  a 
loud  report  was  heard,  something  went  crash  through  the  win¬ 
dow,  and  Mr.  Butler  fell  to  the  floor  a))parently  unconscious. 

The  box  was  a  cleverly  designed  infernal  machine,  containing  a 
pistol  loaded  with  slugs,  and  the  whole  was  so  ingeniously  con¬ 
trived  that  the  lid  of  the  box  could  not  be  opened  without  dis¬ 
charging  the  pistol.  On  the  wood-work  inside  was  written 
the  word  “  Revenge,”  in  large  letters.  On  the  matter  becoming 
known,  the  whole  town  was  thrown  into  a  state  of  excitement,  , 
and  terrible  things  were  uttered  against  the  person  or  persons  j 
who  had  concocted  and  well-nigh  carried  out  such  a  murderous 
design.  The  police  took  the  matter  up  in  earnest,  and,  after  a 
careful  investigation  by  Mr.  Hotlgkinson  and  Detective  Holt, 
the  mystery  is  cleared  up,  and  strange  to  say,  John  Bittler  him¬ 
self  is  sole  author  of  the  whole  affair.  Wire,  catgut,  and  paper, 

'  exactly  corresponding  with  those  which  composed  the  machine 
and  parcel,  were  found  in  Butler’s  house.  He  was  charged  with 
earning  out  the  affair,  but  stoutly  denied  it.  Subsequently  he 
coofessetl  that  he  was  guilty  of  the  action,  and  not  only  so,  but 
»f  a  large  number  of  threatening  letters  which  he  had  received  | 
daring  a  pcrioil  extending  over  several  years,  together  with  a  i 
stab  which  he  received  eight  years  ago,  and  which  up  to  now  it  ' 
was  supposed  some  one  else  had  inflicted.  As  showing  his  hy-  ! 
pocrisy,  the  Chief  Constable  read  the  following  letter  which  But¬ 
ler  addressed  to  a  friend  since  the  infernal  machine  was  opened  : 
“We  have  not  as  yet  any  clue  to  the  mystery  ;  but  whatever  the 
reinlt  of  the  inquiry  may  be,  I  have  placed  my  whole  trust  and 
confidence  in  the  Lord,  who  alone  is  able  to  deliver  me,  and 
whose  mercy  endureth  for  ever.”  The  bench  thanked  the  Chief 
Constable  for  his  successful  exertions,  and  suggested  that  means  | 
ihould  be  taken,  if  Butler  could  not  lie  prosecuted,  to  make  him 
psy  the  expenses  incurred  in  solving  the  mystery.  | 


The  Pall  Mall  (Jazette  in  speaking  of  the  complete  edition  of 
Lowell’s  works,  just  issued  in  London,  says :  All  readers  who 
are  able  to  recognize  and  appreciate  genuine  verse  will  give  a 
glad  welcome  to  this  beautiful  little  volume.  Mr.  Lowell  has 
distinguished  himself  in  many  ways,  and  his  writings  are  per¬ 
haps  as  well  known  in  this  country  as  in  America.  .  .  .  'rhere 
is  a  little  volume  by  Mr.  Lowell,  known,  perhaps,  to  few  of  his 
admirers,  which,  although  very  inferior  in  matter  and  style  to 
his  maturcr  works,  scarcely  deserves  to  be  forgotten.  We  allude 
to  “  Conversations  on  some  of  the  Old  Poets  ”  —  a  book  pro¬ 
duced  in  an  English  dress  nearly  thirty  years  ago,  and  now,  we 
believe,  out  of  print.  Defective  and  weak  in  many  respects,  as 
the  critical  work  of  a  writer  “  standing  as  yet  only  in  the  outer 
porch  of  life  ”  needs  must  be,  it  contains  many  a  fair  blossom  giv¬ 
ing  promise  of  future  fruit.  And  the  promise  has  not  been  dis¬ 
appointed.  “  Among  my  Books  ”  and  “  My  Study  Windows  ” 
arc  delightful  —  the  style  pure,  the  thought  suggestive,  the  criti¬ 
cism  just  and  pregnant.  But  if  as  a  critic  and  essayist  Mr. 
Lowell  has  won  an  honorable  reputation,  he  has  gained  a  far 
more  noticeable  place  in  literature  as  a  poet  and  a  humorist ;  and 
we  advise  those  who  do  not  as  yet  know  him  as  he  deserves  to 
be  known,  to  read  with  the  care  it  merits  this  first  complete  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  poems.  They  will  be  struck,  we  think,  by  the  versa¬ 
tility  of  power  displayed.  Here,  for  instance,  after  laughing 
once  more  over  the  humor  so  racy  of  the  soil  to  be  found  in  the 
“  Biglow  Papers,”  we  may  turn  to  many  a  charming  lyric,  to 
sonnets  of  rare  beauty  and  weighty  with  thought,  or  to  ballad, 
legend,  or  ode.  Of  the  ode,  indeed,  a  highly  difficult  form  of 
poetry,  aud  one  in  which,  so  far  as  we  know,  but  three  modem 
poets  —  Coleridge,  Wordsworth,  and  Shelley  —  have  achieved 
success,  Mr.  Ix>well  has  proved  himself  a  master.  The  “  Poems 
of  the  War”  will  be  read  with  interest,  but  one  of  them,  the 
‘  Ode  recited  at  the  Harvard  Commemoration,”  may  arouse  the 
enthusiasm  of  English  readers  as  well  as  of  American  citizens. 
The  poem  is  in  a  grand  strain  throughout,  and  ends  nobly. 
The  lines  ought  to  be  and  probably  are  familiar,  but  they  will 
not  suffer  from  being  read  once  more :  — 

O  beautiful !  my  country  !  ours  once  more ; 

Smoothing  thy  gold  of  war-dishevelled  hair 
O’er  such  sweet  brows  as  never  other  wore. 

And  letting  thy  set  lips. 

Freed  from  wrath’s  pale  eclipse. 

The  rosy  edges  of  their  smile  lay  bare. 

What  words  divine  of  lover  or  of  poet 
Could  tell  our  love  and  make  thee  know  it. 

Among  the  nations  bright  beyond  compare  1 
What  were  our  lives  without  thee  1 
What  all  our  lives  to  save  thee  f 
We  reck  not  what  we  gave  thee ; 

We  will  not  dare  to  doubt  thee. 

But  ask  whatever  else,  and  we  will  dare ! 


BETSY  LEE. 

A  FO’C’S’LE  YARN. 

PART  1. 

I  SAID  I  would  J  Well,  I  hardly  know. 

But  a  yarn’s  a  yarn  ;  so  here  we  go. 

It’s  along  of  me  and  a  Lawyer’s  Clerk  : 

You’ve  seen  mayhap  that  sort  of  spark  ! 

As  neat  and  us  pert,  and  as  sharp  as  a  pin. 

With  a  mussel  of  hair  on  the  tip  of  his  chin  ; 

With  his  face  so  fine,  and  his  tongue  so  glib. 

And  a  saucy  cock  in  the  set  of  his  jib ; 

With  his  rings  and  his  studs  and  all  the  rest. 

And  half  a  chain  cable  paid  out  on  his  breast. 

Now  there’s  different  divils  ashore  and  at  sea. 

And  a  divil’s  a  divil  wherever  he  be ; 

But  if  you  want  the  rael  ould  mark. 

The  divil  of  divils  is  the  Lawyer’s  Clerk. 

Well  —  out  it  must  come,  though  it  be  with  a  wrench. 
And  I  must  tell  you  about  a  wench 
That  I  was  a  courtin  of  —  yes,  me  I 
Aye,  and  her  name  it  was  Betsy  Lee. 

Betsy  Lee  — gou  thought  there  was  love 
In  the  case — did  you,  Bobi  So  help  me.  I’ll  shove 
This  boot  down  your  throat,  if  you  don’t  stop  laughin ; 
It’s  a  regular  stopper,  that  snigglin  and  ebaffin. 

When  a  man  has  a  yarn  to  spin,  d’ye  see. 

He  must  spin  it  away,  and  spin  it  free. 
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Or  else  —  well  perhaps  —  there  itn  no  call  — 

But  just  don’t  do  it  again,  that’s  all ! 

Now  most  of  you  lads  has  had  n  s[)ell 
Of  eourtin  and  that,  and  it’s  hard  to  tell 
How  ever  a  youngster  cones  to  fancy 
That  of  all  the  gels  it’s  Jinny  or  Nancy, 

Or  Mary  or  Betsy  that  must  be  hisn. 

I  don’t  know  how  it  is  or  it  isn. 

But  some  time  or  other  it  comes  to  us  all. 

Just  like  a  clap  of  shout  or  a  st|unll, 

Or  a  snake  or  a  viper,  or  some  such  dirt. 

Creep  —  creep  —  creepin  nniler  your  shirt, 

And  slidin  and  slippin  right  into  your  breast, 

And  makin  you  as  you  can't  get  rest ; 

And  it  works  and  it  works  till  you  feel  your  heart  risin  — 
God  knows  what  it  is  if  it  isn  pisin. 

You’ve  bathed  in  a  dub  that  had  seaweed  in  it. 

And  just  <lropt  vour  legs  to  rest  for  a  minute. 

And  let  them  go  lazily  dingle  —  dangle. 

And  felt  them  caught  by  tltc  twistin  tangle  — 

That’s  somethin  like  the  kind  of  job; 

But  ah,  I  loved  Betsy,  I  did  —  now.  Bob ! 

You  sec —  we’re  a  roughish  set  of  chaps. 

That’s  brought  ni)  rough  on  our  mammies'  laps; 

And  we  grow  and  we  run  about  shoutin  and  toolin 
Till  wc  gets  to  lie  lumps,  and  tit  Ibr  the  schoulin. 

Then  we  gets  to  know  the  marks  anil  the  signs. 

And  we  leaves  the  school,  and  wc  sticks  to  the  lines, 
Baitin  and  settin  and  haulin  and  that, 

Till  we  know  every  tish  from  a  whale  to  a  sprat ; 

And  wc  gets  big  and  strong,  for  it  do  make  you  stronger 
To  row  a  big  bunt,  and  to  pull  at  a  conger. 

Then  what  with  a  cobblin  up  of  the  yawl. 

And  a  patchin  and  mendin  the  nets  for  the  trawl. 

And  a  risin  early  and  a  goin  to  Iwd  late. 

And  n  dramin  of  scollops  as  big  ns  a  plate, 

And  the  hooks  and  the  creels  and  the  oars  and  the  gut, 
You’d  say  there’s  no  room  for  a  little  slut. 

But  howsomdever  it’s  not  the  case. 

And  a  jtretty  face  is  a  pretty  face ; 

And  through  the  whole  coil,  as  bright  as  a  star, 

A  gel  slips  in,  and  there  you  are  I 

Well,  that  was  just  the  way  with  me 
And  the  gel  I’m  speakin  of —  Betsy  Lee. 

Ah,  mates!  it’s  wonderful  too —  the  years 

You  may  live  dead  on-end  with  your  eyes  and  your  ears 

Right  alongside  of  the  lass  that’s  goin 

To  be  your  sweetheart,  and  you  never  knowin  I 

Her  father  and  mine  used  to  huh-and  nob, 

Bein  next-door  neighbors  —  avast  that  Bob  ! 

You  ditln  laugh  f  —  you  liiblierly  skunk  ! 

It’s  div’lish  nice  fur  a  fool  in  his  bunk 
To  be  lyin  and  luughin,  and  me  goin  on 
And  a  tcllin  such  things  —  now  isn  it,  John  ? 

Kh,  Bill  1  He  says  he  — meant  nothin  hg  it  t  — 

Well,  I  only  want  the  chap  to  lie  quiet. 

For  there’s  wounds,  ray  mates,  that  won’t  take  hcalins, 
And  if  a  man’s  a  man,  he’s  got  his  feelins. 

All  right!  I  thank  you,  William  tiiy  lad, 

I  will  just  taste  it  —  it’s  not  so  bad. 

Well  — ns  I  was  a  snyin,  her  father  and  mine 
Was  neighbors,  and  both  in  the  fisherman  line; 

And  their  cottages  stood  on  the  o|)en  lieaeh, 

With  a  nice  bit  of  garden  aback  of  them  each. 

You  know  the  way  them  houses  is  fixed. 

With  the  pigs  and  the  hens  and  the  childhcr  mixed ; 

And  the  mothers  go  round  when  the  nights  begin. 

And  whips  up  their  own,  and  takes  them  in. 

Her  father  was  terrible  fond  of  flowers. 

And  his  garden  was  twice  as  handsome  as  ours  — 

A  mortal  keen  eye  he  had  for  the  varmin. 

And  his  talk  was  alwavs  of  plantin  and  farmin. 

He  had  roses  hangin  above  his  door. 

Uncommon  fine  ruses  they  was  to  be  sure. 

And  the  joy  of  my  heart  was  to  pull  them^there. 

And  break  them  in  pieces  on  Betsy’s  hair. 

Not  that  Betsy  was  much  of  a  size 
At  the  time  I  mean,  but  she  had  big  eyes, 

8o  big  and  so  blue,  and  so  far  asunder. 

And  she  looked  so  solium  I  used  to  wonder. 

That  was  all  —  just  baby  play. 

Knocking  about  the  boats  all  day. 
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And  sometimes  a  lot  of  us  tnkin  hands 
And  raciti  like  mad  things  over  the  sands. 

Ah  !  it  wuiihin  Ih>  bad  fur  some  of  us 

If  we’d  never  gone  fiirder,  and  never  fared  wuss  ; 

If  we’d  never  grown  up,  and  never  got  big. 

If  we’d  never  took  the  brandy  swig. 

If  we  were  skippiii  and  scnmp’riii  and  cap’rin  still 
On  the  sand  that  lies  below  the  hill, 

Crunehin  its  gray  ribs  with  the  bent 
Of  our  little  ]iaticrin  naked  feet ; 

If  we’d  just  kep  childher  upon  the  shore 
For  ever  and  ever  and  ever  more. 

There’s  Bob  again,  and  also  Dick  !  ' 

Now  the  question  is,  which  am  I  goin  to  lick. 

Though  it’s  nti  ugly  sort  of  a  thing  to  lather 
A  lad,  when  you  was  shipmates  with  his  father. 

You  —  ast  my  jxndon  f  —  well,  there  let  it  end. 

For  a  son  is  a  sun,  and  a  friend  is  a  friend. 

Now  the  beauty  of  the  thing  when  childher  plays  is 
The  terrible  wunderlid  length  the  days  is. 

Up  you  jumps,  and  out  hi  the  sun. 

Ami  you  fancy  the  day  will  never  be  done  : 

And  you’re  chnsin  the  hunihees  huminin  so  cross 
In  the  hot  sweet  air  among  the  goss. 

Or  gath’rin  bluc-liells,  or  lookin  for  eggs, 

Or  pcitin  the  ducks  with  their  yalln  legs, 

Or  a  climbin,  and  nearly  brenkin  your  skulls. 

Or  a  shontiii  tor  divilment  after  the  gulls. 

Or  a  thitikin  of  nothin,  but  down  at  the  tide, 

Singin  out  for  the  happy  you  feel  inside. 

That’s  the  way  with  the  kids,  yon  know, 

Atid  the  years  do  come  and  the  years  do  go. 

And  when  you  look  back  it’s  all  like  a  puff, 

Hu|)py  and  over  and  short  enough. 

Now,  Bob  !  arc  yon  at  it  agaiti  ?  all  right  I 
Just  soincbody  give  the  fellow  a  light ! 

Well,  I  never  took  notions  on  Betsy  Lee, 

Nor  no  more  did  she,  1  suppose,  on  me. 

Till  one  day  diggin  upon  the  sand  — 

Gihbins,  ot  course  you’ll  understand, 

A  lad  as  was  always  a  cheeky  young  sprout. 

Began  a  ])nllin  of  Betsy  about ; 

And  he  worried  the  wench  till  her  shoulders  were  bare, 

And  he  slipped  the  ktiot  of  her  beautiful  hair. 

And  down  it  come,  ns  you  may  say. 

Just  like  a  shower  of  golden  spray. 

Blown  this  way  atid  that  by  a  gamesome  breeze. 

And  a  riji-rip-ripplin  down  to  her  knees. 

I  looked  at  Betsy —  mv  gough!  how  she  stood! 

A  quiv’rin  all  over,  and  her  face  like  blood  I 
And  her  eyes,  all  wet  with  tears,  like  fire, 

And  her  breast  a  .swcllin  higher  and  higher  ; 

And  she' gripped  her  sickle  with  a  twitchy  feel. 

And  her  thumb  started  out  like  n  coil  of  steel. 

And  a  cloud  seemed  to  pass  from  my  eyes,  and  a  glory 
Like  them  you’ll  see  jiaintcd  sometimes’  in  a  story, 

Brcatheil  out  from  her  skin  ;  and  1  saw  her  no  more 
The  child  1  had  always  thought  her  before, 

But  wrapjicd  in  the  glory,  and  wrapjied  in  the  hair. 

Every  inch  of  a  woman  stood  pantin  there. 

So  I  ups  with  my  fist,  as  I  was  bound. 

And  I  d— s  his  eyes,  and  I  knocks  him  down. 

But  from  that  dav  by  land  and  sea, 

I  loved  her  !  oh,  1  loved  her  !  my  Betsy  Lee  I 

Jt'$  a  terrible  thing  is  love  —  do  you  say  f 
Well,  Edward,  iny  hid.  I’ll  not  gay  nay. 

But  you  don’t  think  of  that  when  the  young  heart  blows 
Leaf  by  leaf,  comiti  out  like  a  rose. 

And  your  sheets  is  slacked  off,  and  your  blood  is  a  prancin. 
And  the  world  seems  a  floor  for  you  to  dance  on. 

Terrible  —  ch  t  yes,  yes  I  vou’re  right. 

But  all  the  same,  its  God's  own  light. 

Aw,  there  was  somethin  worth  lovin  in  her  — 

As  neat  as  a  bird  and  as  straight  as  a  fir ; 

And  I’ve  heard  them  say,  as  she  passed  by. 

It  was  like  another  sun  slipped  into  the  sky  — 

Kind  to  the  old  and  kind  to  the  young. 

With  a  smile  on  her  lip,  and  a  laugh  on  her  tongue. 

With  a  heart  to  feel,  and  a  head  to  choose. 

And  she  stood  just  five  feet  four  in  her  shoes. 

Oh,  I’ve  seen  her  look  —  well,  well.  I’ll  stop  it! 

Oh,  I’ve  seen  her  turn  —  well,  well,  then  I  drop  it ! 
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Seen,  seen  !  What,  what  I  All  umlcr  the  nod 
The  darling  lien  now  —  my  God  1  my  God  I 

All  right,  my  lads  I  I  shipped  that  sea  ; 

I  couldn  help  it !  Let  be  I  let  be  I 
Aw,  them  courtin  times  1  Well,  it’s  no  use  tryin 
To  tell  wh.it  they  were,  and  time  is  Ilyin. 

Bui  you  know  how  it  is  — the  father  pretendin 
He  never  sees  nothin,  and  the  mother  mendin. 

Or  a  grippin  the  Bible,  and  spellin  a  tex. 

And  a  cyin  us  now-and-then  over  her  specs. 

Aw,  they  were  a  decent  pair  enough  them  two  I 
If  it  was  only  with  them  I’d  had  to  do. 

Bless  me  !  the  lamed  ho  was  in  the  flowers  ! 

And  how  he  would  talk  for  hours  and  hours 
About  diggin  and  dungin,  and  weedin  and  seedin, 

And  sometimes  a  bit  of  a  spell  at  the  readin  ; 

And  Betsy  and  me  sittin  back  in  the  chimley. 

And  her  a  clickin  her  needles  so  nimbly. 

And  me  lookin  straight  in  ould  Anthony’s  face. 

And  a  stealin  my  arm  round  Betsy’s  wais’. 

Aw,  the  shy  she  was  I  But  when  Anthony  said, 

•■Now,  childherl  it’s  time  to  be  goin  to  bed  ”  — 

Then  Betsy  would  say,  os  we  all  of  us  riz, 

“1  wonder  what  sort  of  a  night  it  is ;  " 

Or,  “  Never  mind,  father  !  I’ll  shut  the  door ;  ” 

And  shut  it  she  did,  you  may  be  sure ; 

Only  the  way  she  done  it,  d’ye  see  1 
I  was  outside,  but  so  was  she ! 

Ah,  then  was  the  time  I  just  a  minute  I  a  minute  I 
But  bless  me  the  sight  of  love  we  put  in  it ! 

Ah,  the  claspin  arms !  ah,  the  sioopin  head  I 
Ah,  the  kisses  in  showers !  ah,  the  things  that  we  said  1 
And  when  —  now.  Bob,  I  know  what  you’re  at  — 

Oh,  God  in  heaven  !  not  that !  not  that ! 

I  know  what  you're  thinkin  I  I  know  your  surt. 

Tour  trollopin  madams,  and  all  that  dirt. 

I  know  the  lot  with  their  cheeks  so  pink. 

And  their  eyes  a  swimmin  and  blaziii  with  drink. 

With  blackguard  talk  for  whoever  they  meet. 

And  a  squealin  and  scuttlin  about  the  street.: 

I  know  their  laugh  too  —  aw,  I  know  it  well  — 

The  sort  of  a  laugh  you  might  laugh  in  hull. 

Oh  ves!  they  can  laugh,  but  just  you  mind  them. 

And  you’ll  see  the  divil  that’s  grinnin  behind  them. 

Now  listen.  Bob  !  and  listen  you,  Jem  ! 

Did  you  think  that  Betsy  was  like  one  of  them  ? 

Like  one  of  them  !  why  that’s  what  you’d  wish  ! 

Well,  there’s  chaps  that’s  straight  like  a  cuttle-flsh  : 

For  though  the  water  be  clear  and  blue 
As  the  heaven  above,  they’ll  manage  to  brew 
Some  stiilf  in  their  brains,  or  their  lights,  or  their  gall. 

Or  the  divil  knows  where,  that’d  muddy  it  all. 

No,  no!  my  lads!  that’s  not  what  1  meant  — 

Innocent !  Innocent !  Innocent ! 

Aw, I’ll  say  it;  aw.  I’ll  swear  it,  and  swear  it  again. 

For  ever  and  ever  and  ever  —  Amen. 

Now  avast,  my  lads,  with  chaffln  and  smut, 

And  I'll  tell  you  my  notion  of  an  innocent  fut. 

For  it's  no  use  the  whole  world  talkin  to  me. 

If  I’d  never  seen  nothin  of  Betsy  Lee 
Except  her  foot,  I  was  bound  to  know 
That  she  was  as  pure  as  the  driven  snow. 

For  there’s  feet  that  houlds  on  like  a  cat  on  a  roof. 

And  there’s  feet  that  thumps  like  an  elephant’s  hoof; 
There's  feet  that  goes  trundlin  on  like  a  barra. 

And  some  that’s  crooky,  some  as  straight  as  an  arra; 
There  s  feet  that’s  thick,  and  feet  that’s  thin. 

And  some  turnin  out,  and  some  turnin  in  ; 

And  there’s  feet  that  can  run,  and  feet  that  can  walk. 

Aye,  feet  that  can  laugh,  and  feet  that  can  talk  — 

Bat  an  innocent  fut  —  it’s  got  the  spring 
That  you  feel  when  you  tread  on  the  mountain  ling  ; 

And  it’s  tied  to  the  heart,  and  not  to  the  hip. 

And  it  moves  with  the  eye,  and  it  moves  with  the  lip. 

1  suppose  it’s  God  that  makes,  when  Ue  wills. 

Them  beautiful  things  —  with  the  lift  of  his  hills, 

Ami  the  waft  of  his  winds,  and  his  calms  and  his  storms. 
And  his  work  and  his  rest;  and  that's  how  He  forms 
A  simple  wench  to  be  true  and  free. 

And  to  move  like  a  piece  of  poethry. 

Well,  a  lass  is  a  lass,  and  a  lad  is  a  lad ; 

Bat  now  for  the  luck  ould  Anthony  had. 


For  one  ev’rin,  as  I  was  makin  the  beach, 

I  heard  such  a  hollubaloo  and  a  screetch 
That  I  left  the  boat  there  as  she  was,  and  I  ran 
Straight  up  to  the  houses,  and  saw  the  whole  clan 
Of  neighbors  a  crowdin  at  Anthony’s  door, 

For  most  of  the  boats  was  landed  before. 

And  some  pressin  in.  and  some  pressin  out ; 

So  I  axed  a  woman  what  it  was  all  about ; 

And  “  Uidn  ye  hear  the  news  ?  ”  says  she ; 

'  It’s  a  fortin  that’s  come  to  ould  Anthony  Lee.” 

Then  she  tould  mu  about  the  lawyer  chap. 

That  was  in  with  them  there,  and  his  horse  and  his  trap. 
And  his  papers  “  with  seals  as  big  as  a  skate  ”  — 

Bless  me !  how  them  women  loves  to  prate  ! 

And  “  a  good-lookin  man  he  was,”  she  said. 

As  you  might  see  I  and  a  gentleman  bred  ; 

And  he’s  talkin  that  nice,  and  that  kind,  and  that  free  I 
And  it’s  a  Ibrtin  he’s  gut  for  ould  Anthony  Lee  I  ” 

So  I  said,  “  All  right !  ”  but  I  felt  all  wrong  ; 

And  I  turned  away,  and  I  walked  along 

To  a  part  of  the  shore,  where  the  wreck  of  a  mast 

Stuck  half  of  it  out,  and  half  of  it  fast. 

And  a  knife  inside  of  me  seemed  to  cut 

My  heart  from  its  mourins,  and  heaven  shut 

And  lucked  and  barred,  like  the  door  of  a  dungeon. 

And  me  in  the  trough  of  the  sea  a  plungin. 

With  the  only  land  that  I  knew  behind  me. 

And  a  driftin  where  God  himself  couldn  find  me. 

So  I  made  Ibr  the  mast,  but  before  I  got  at  it 
I  saw  Betsy  a  standin  as  straight  a  a  stattit. 

With  her  back  to  the  mast,  and  her  face  to  the  water. 

And  the  strain  of  her  eyes  gettin  tauter  and  tauter. 

As  if  with  the  strength  of  her  look  she’d  try 
To  draw  a  soul  from  the  dull  dead  sky. 

Then  I  went  to  her,  but  what  could  I  say  ? 

For  she  never  took  her  eyes  away  ; 

Only  she  put  her  hand  on  my  cheek. 

And  I  tried,  and  I  tried  hard  enough  to  speak. 

But  I  couldn  —  then  all  of  a  sudden  she  turned. 

And  the  far-oft’  look  was  gone,  and  she  yearned 
To  my  heart,  and  she  said,  “  You  doubted  me;  ” 

And  I  said  —  I  didn  then,  Betsy  Lee  !  ” 

So  her  and  me  sat  down  on  the  mast. 

And  we  talked  and  talked,  and  the  time  went  fast. 

When  I  heard  a  step  close  by,  and  —  behould  ye! 

There  was  the  Lawyer  chap  I  tould  ve 

Had  come  with  the  papers  (confounJ  the  pup!). 

And  says  he,  ”  I'm  sorry  to  interrup’,” 

He  says,  ”  such  a  pleasant  tetertete  ; 

But  you’ll  pardon  me;  it’s  gettin  late. 

And  I  coubtn  think  of  returnin  to  town  ~ 

Without  payin  my  resi>ects,  as  I  feel  bound. 

To  the  lovely  heiress,  and  off rin  her,”  — 

And  ccttcrer,  and  cetterer  — 

You  know  how  they  rattles  on.  So  we  rose. 

And  nil  the  three  of  us  homeward  goes. 

But  blest  if  he  didn  buck  up,  and  says  he. 

With  a  smirk,  “  Will  yon  take  my  arm.  Miss  Lee  ?  ” 

And  Betsy  didn  know  what  to  do. 

So  she  catched  a  hould,  and  there  them  two 
Goes  linkin  along.  Aw,  I  thought  I’d  split 
With  langhin,  and  then  I  cussed  a  bit 
And  when  we  come  up  to  the  houses —  the  rushin 
There  was  to  the  doors,  and  Betsy  blusbin. 

And  him  lookin  grand,  and  me  lookin  queer. 

And  the  women  savin,  “  What  a  beautiful  pair  1  " 

Now  it  mattered  little  to  me  that  night 
What  stutt'they  talked,  for  I  knew  I  was  right 
With  Betsy  ;  but  still,  you  sec,  of  a  rule, 

A  fellow  docsn  like  to  look  like  a  f<x)l. 

And  the  more  I  thought  of  the  chap  and  his  beauin. 

The  madder  I  got :  so  when  he  was  goin. 

Anil  I  held  the  horse,  and  gave  him  the  reins. 

And,  “  There’s  a  sixpence,”  says  he,  “  for  your  pains  — J 
A  sixpence,  my  man  !  ”  I  couldn  hould  in. 

And  once  I  began  I  did  begin. 

And  I  let  him  have  it  hot,  ns  they  say; 

But  he  only  laughed,  and  druv  away. 

And  they  all  of  them  laughed  to  hear  me  swear ; 

But  Betsy  —  of  course  she  wasn  there. 

Now  heave  ahead,  my  lads,  with  me ! 

For  the  weeks  rolled  on,  and  ould  Anthony  Lee 
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Did  just  what  he  always  wanted  to  do, 

For  he  took  a  farm  they  called  the  Brew, 

In  a  hollow  that  lay  at  the  foot  of  a  hill, 

Where  the  blessed  ould  craythur  mi^ht  liaTe  his  fill 
Of  stockin  and  rearin  and  grassin  and  tillage. 

And  only  about  a  mile  from  the  village. 

And  a  stream  ran  right  through  the  orchard,  and  then 
Went  dancin  and  glancin  down  the  glen, 

And  soaked  through  the  shilly,  and  out  to  the  bay. 

But  never  forgot,  as  it  passed,  to  say. 

With  the  ringin  laugh  of  its  silv’ry  flow, 

“  She’s  thinkin  of  you,  and  she  tould  me  so.” 

Laugh  on,  my  hearties !  you’ll  do  no  harm  ; 

But  I’ve  stood  when  the  wind  blew  straight  from  the  farm, 
And  I’ve  felt  her  spirit  draw  nigher  and  nigher. 

Till  it  shivered  into  my  veins  like  fire. 

And  every  ripple  and  every  rock 

Seemed  swep^  with  the  hem  of  Betsy’s  frock. 

A  blessed  ould  fool  1  very  well  I  very  well ! 

But  a  blessed  ould  fool’s  got  a  storv  to  tell. 

And  a  blessed  ould  fool  must  have  his  own  way. 

For  a  song  is  a  song,  and  a  say  is  a  say. 

But  maylK  there’s  none  of  you  wants  any  more  I 
Oh  yes  !  Bob  Williams  !  I  heard  ^'ou  snore  I 
Or  WHS  it  a  ))ig  with  a  twist  in  his  snout  ? 

Take  a  rope’s-end.  Bill  1  and  hit  him  a  clout ! 

But  —  of  coorse !  of  coorse  —  Ah,  little  Sim  ! 

Is  he  off  ?  little  lad  !  just  fist  us  the  glim  I 
Ah,  beauty  !  beauty  I  no  matter  for  him  ! 

No  matter  for  him  1  Aw,  isn  he  gud  ? 

With  his  nose  like  a  shell,  and  his  mouth  like  a  bud  t 
There’s  sauce  enough  in  that  there  lip 
To  aggravate  event  man  in  the  ship. 

Did  ye  hear  him  to  day  agate  of  his  chafTI 
Well !  how  he  made  the  skipper  laugh ! 

Just  come  here  and  look  at  him,  mates! 

Isn  he  like  them  things  up  the  Straits  1 
Them  picihurs  the  Uomans  has  got  in  their  chapels  1 
Brave  little  chaps,  with  their  cheeks  like  apples  I 
Holdin  on  to  their  mawthers’  petticoats. 

And  lookiii  as  spunky  and  boiild  as  goats  ! 

Bless  me  !  the  body  them  craythurs  has  got! 

Clean  1  without  a  speck  or  a  spot  I 
And  they  calls  the  little  boy  Jesus,  and  her 
With  her  head  wrapped  up  in  a  handkcchcr 
They  calls  the  Vargin,  and  all  them  starts 
And'  patterin  nostrin,  and  —  bless  their  hearts  I 
What  is  he  dreamin  of  now,  little  lad  I 
Brother  and  sister  and  mother  and  dadj? 

And  lobsters  a  creepin  about  the  creel. 

And  granny  hummin  her  spinnin-whecl  ? 

Or  him  in  the  parlor  a  lyin  in  bed. 

And  a  twiggin  the  spiders  over-head  f 
Hushee-bow-babby  uiion  the  tree-top ! 

And  when  the  wind  blows  the  cradle  will  rock”  — 

Ah,  Simmy,  my  boy.  I’ve  done  my  best  — 

Somethin  like  that  —  but  as  for  the  rest  — 

Leave  the  hammock  alone  now,  Dick,  and  be  civil ! 

But  he  raely  is  a  purty  young  divil. 

”  Go  on  I  go  on  I  ”  Is  that  your  shout  t 
Well,  what  is  this  I  was  thinking  about  ? 

I’m  in  for  it  now,  and  it’s  no  use  bilkin  — 

Oh,  aye !  the  milkin  !  ould  Anthony’s  milkin  I 
I  never  thought  on  for  the  whys  or  the  hows. 

But  I  was  always  terrible  fond  of  cows. 

Now  aren't  they  innocent  things  —  them  bas’esf 
And  havn  they  got  ould  innocent  faces  I 
A  strooghin  their  legs  that  lazy  way. 

Or  a  standin  as  if  they  meant  to  pray  — 

They're  that  solium  and  lovin  and  studdy  and  wise. 

And  the  butter  meltin  in  their  big  eyes! 

Eh  1  what  do  you  think  about  it,  John  1 
Is  it  the  stuff  they’re  feedin  on  — 

The  clover  and  meadow-grass  and  rushes. 

And  them  goin  pickin  among  the  bushes. 

And  sniffin  the  dew  when  it’s  fresh  and  tine. 

The  sweetest  brew  of  God’s  own  wine  I 
And  the  smell  of  the  harbs  gets  into  their  sowls. 

And  works  and  works,  and  rowls  and  rowls. 

Till  it  tightens  their  tits  and  drabs  their  muzzle  — 

Well,  it’s  no  use  o’  talkin  — it’s  a  regular  puzzle  : 

But  you’ll  notice  the  very  people  that’s  got  to  atten' 

To  the  like,  is  generally  very  aisy  men. 
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I  Aw,  ould  Anthony  knew  about  them  pat, 

Alderney,  Ayreshire,  and  all  to  that  I 

And  strippin  and  rearin,  and  profit  and  loss  — 

I  Aw,  he  was  a  clever  ould  chap,  ould  Anthony  waa. 
j  More  by  token  that’s  the  for 
Him  and  me  had  our  first  war. 

I  You  see,  I  was  sittin  there  one  night 
I  When  who  should  come  in  but  ould  Tommy  Tite  1 
!  Tight  he  was  by  name  and  by  nathur, 

1  A  dirty  ould  herpocrite  of  a  craythur. 

With  a  mouth  that  shut  with  a  snick  and  a  snap  — 
j  Tight  for  sure  like  the  divil’s  own  trap: 

I  And  his  hair  brushed  up  behind  and  ^fore  — 
i  Straight  like  the  bristles  that’s  on  a  boar. 

Well,  that  man  was  thin  !  I  never  saw  thinner, 
i  A  lean,  ould,  hungry,  mangy  sinner ! 
j  Hitched  up  all  taut  on  the  edge  of  his  chair  — 

'  And  his  guts  stowed  away  with  him  —  well,  God  knows  wbei^ 
And  he’d  sit  and  he’d  talk  !  well,  the  way  he’d  talk ! 

!  And  he’d  groan  in  his  innards,  and  retch  and  hawk  — 

And,  “  Sense  me  I  ”  he’d  say,  ”  it’s  my  stemmick,  marm  I  ” 
And  wasn  it  him  that  owned,  the  farm  t 
And  of  course  oiild  Anthony  made  a  fuss 
About  him,  but  I  didn  care  a  cuss. 

Well,  there  they  were  talkin  and  talkin  away 
About  carrots  and  turmits,  and  oats  and  hay  — 

And  stock  and  lock  and  barrel,  bless  ye  I 

The  big  words  they  hud  was  enough  to  distress  ye  ! 

With  their  pipes  in  each  other’s  faces  smookin, 

And  me  lookin  and  longin,  and  longin  and  lookin  — 

Lookin  for  Betsy’s  little  signs  — 

The  way  them  pretty  craythurs  finds 
To  talk  without  talkin,  is  raely  grand  — 

A  tap  of  the  flit,  a  twitch  of  the  hand  I 
A  heise  of  the  neck,  a  heave  of  the  breast  I 
A  stoop  like  a  bird  upon  its  nest  I 
A  look  at  father,  a  look  at  mawther ! 

A  one  knee  swingin  over  the  other ! 

A  lookin  lower,  and  a  lookin  higher! 

A  long,  long  straight  look  into  the  fire  ! 

A  look  of  joy,  and  a  look  of  pain  I 

But  bless  ye  I  you  understand  what  I  mean. 

So  on  they  talked  till  all  the  fun 
In  her  darlin  little  face  begun 
To  work  —  and  1  couldn  hould  it  in. 

And  I  laughed,  and  I  laughed  like  anythin’. 

My  goodness  !  the  mad  ould  Anthony  got. 

With  his  eyes  so  wide,  and  hIs  cheeks  as  hot, 

And  as  red  ns  a  coal ;  and  the  other  fellow 
Was  turniii  green  and  turnin  yellow; 

And  the  ould  woman  bucked  up  os  proud  as  you  plaze. 

But  ould  Anthony  spoke,  and  says  he,  he  says, 

“  It’s  most  unfortnit  —  I  hope  you  will  — 

I  mean  it’s  most  disrcsiiectablc  — 

But  I  hope’s,  Misther  Tite,  as  you’ll  excuse  ”  — 

And  so  he  went  on  with  his  parley-voos  — 

"  Just  a  young  man  from  the  shore,”  says  he, 

“  As  drops  in  in  the  ev’nin  for  company’! 

A  umble  neighbor  as  don’t  know  batther. 

Yon  see,  Misther  Tite,  I  knew  his  father." 

Well,  I  choked  that  down,  but  I  says  to  myself — 

Pretendin  to  stare  at  the  plates  on  the  shelf — 

“  You’ve  got  me,  ould  man  !  but  I’ll  owe  you  one 
For  I  hat,  before  the  stakes  is  drawn.” 

But  it’s  my  belief,  that  from  that  day. 

He  never  liked  me  anyway. 

“  But  about  the  milkin  1  ”  all  right !  all  right  I 
I’m  nearly  as  bad  as  ould  Tommy  Tite! 

Spinnin  round  and  round  and  round. 

And  never  a  knowin  where  am  I  l>ound. 

Well,  mostly  every  ev’rin,  you  see, 

I  was  up  at  the  milkin,  with  Betsy  Lee. 

For  when  she  was  milkin,  she  was  always  singin; 

I  don’t  know  what  it  was —  maybe  the  ringin 
Of  the  milk  comin  tearin  into  the  can. 

With  a  swilsh  and  a  swelsh  and  a  tantaran, 

A  makin  what  the  Lawyer  wnt 
Was  callin  a  sort  of  accumjHtment. 

But  the  look  of  a  cow  is  enough  to  do  it. 

And  her  breath,  and  her  neck,  the  way  she’ll  slew  it  — 

As  if  she  was  sayin,  the  patient  she  stud, 

"  Milk  away  I  it’s  doin  me  gud.” 

And  the  sun  goin  down,  and  the  moon  eomin  up. 

And  maybe  yon  takin  a  little  sup. 
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And  the  steam  uf  the  hay,  and  your  forehead  presain, 
j^in  her  round  side  ;  but  for  all  it’s  a  blessin 
When  they’re  nice  and  quiet,  for  there’s  some  of  them  rough. 
And  kicky  and  pushy  and  bould  enough. 

Now  Botsv  would  sing  and  I  would  hear. 

And  away  Td  be  like  a  hound  or  a  deer. 

Up  the  glen  and  through  the  sedges, 

And  bless  me  tlie  way  I  took  the  hedges  1 
For  I’d  bo  wantin  to  get  in  time  to  the  place 
To  see  the  last  sunlight  on  Betsy’s  face. 

And  when  I'd  be  gettin  a-top  of  the  brew 
Where  ould  Anthony’s  house  was  full  in  view. 

Then  I’d  stop  and  listen  till  I’d  got  it  right. 

And  answer  it  back  with  all  my  might. 

And  when  I  come  down,  she’d  say,  “  I  heard  ! 

You’re  for  all  the  world  like  a  mockin-bird.” 

She  had  her  fun  !  aw,  she  had  her  fun  1 

And  I’d  say,  "  Well,  Betsy,  are  you  nearly  done  1  ” 

And  I’d  kiss  her,  and  then  she’d  sa^,  “  What  bother  1  ” 

And  the  cow  lookin  round  like  a  kind  ould  mawther. 

One  cow  they  had  —  well,  of  all  the  sense 
That  ever  I  saw,  and  the  imperence ! 

God  bless  me !  the  lek  of  yandhur  ould  mailie  1 
A  brown  cow  she  was  —  well  raely  !  raely  ! 

She’s  made  me  laugh  till  1  abslit  shoutit  — 

Pretendin  to  know  all  about  it. 

Well,  one  ev’rin  I’d  been  laughin  like  a  fool. 

And  Betsy  nearly  fallin  off  the  stool  — 

In  the  orchard  we  were,  and  the  apple  blossom 
Was  shreddin  down  into  Betsy’s  bosom. 

And  I  was  pickin  them  out,  d’ye  see  ? 

And  the  cow  was  lookin  and  smilin  at  me. 

When  — creak  went  the  gate,  and  who  should  appear 
But  Misther  Richard  Taylor,  Esquecr  I 
That’s  the  Lawyer  chap  —  and  says  he, 

“Plasantly engaged.  Miss  Lee!  ” 

So  Betsy  was  all  of  a  twitter  lek. 

And  she  catched  her  handkercher  round  her  neck. 

And  straightened  her  hair,  and  smoothed  her  brat. 

And  says,  “  Good  everin  !  ”  just  like  that. 

Well,  I  hardly  knew  what  to  do  or  to  say, 

So  I  just  down,  and  milked  away. 

Bat  j^tsy  stood  up  to  him  like  a  man, 

Goodness  I  how  that  girl’s  tongue  ran  I 
Like  the  tick  of  a  watch,  or  the  buzz  of  a  reel. 

And  hoity-toity  1  and  quite  genteel  — 

Rittle-rattle  —  the  talk  it  kem, 

Oh,  hoky-poky  !  Jerusalem  1 
Now  I  didn  mind  her  bein  civil. 

But  she  seemed  so  pleased  to  see  the  divil. 

Aw,  I  might  have  been  a  thousand  miles  away  — 

Of coorse  1  of  coorse !  I  know  what  you’ll  say  — 

But  I  couldn  stand  it — so  I  watched  my  chance. 

And  I  turned  the  tit,  and  1  gave  it  him  once, 

A  right  good  skute  betwix  the  eyes  — 

Aw,  munler  I  murder  1  what  a  rise  1 
With  the  milk  all  streamin  down  his  breast. 

And  his  shirt  and  his  pins  and  all  the  rest. 

And  a  bran  new  waistcoat  spoiled,  and  him  splutt’rin. 

And  a  wipin  his  face,  and  mutt’rin  —  mutt’rin  — 

And  at  last  he  says,  “  I  shall  go,”  says  he, 

"And  kermoonicate  this  to  Misther  Lee.” 

"Aw,  Tom  !  ’’  says  Betsy ;  “  Aw,  Betsy  !  ”  says  I. 
“Whatever!  ”  says  she,  and  she  begun  to  cry. 

“  Well,”  I  says,  “  it’s  no  wonder  o’  me. 

With  your  ransy-tansy-tissimitee.” 

But  we  soon  made  it  up,  and  it  was  gettin  late. 

And  again  I  heard  the  garden  gate. 

*  There !  ”  says  I,  “  he’s  goin  :  so  now,  little  missis !  ” 

And  kisses,  kisses,  kisses,  kisses ! 

“  Tike  care  !  ”  says  she.  “  Never  fear !  ”  I  said. 

Tea,  a  fool  I  an  ould  fool !  but  she  loved  me,  Ned. 

So  I  cleared  the  fence,  and  the  stream,  and  the  pebbles 
Chimin  all  night  with  their  little  trebles. 

And  tenors,  and  bassers  down  at  the  fall, 

Answerin  Imck  with  a  kindly  call 
(She  used  to  tell  me  it  sent  her  to  sleep ; 

Just  at  the  dam  it  was  raiddlin  deep) ; 

And  I  crossed  the  glen,  and  I  took  a  short  cat, 

And  all  at  once  I  heard  a  fut. 
yrnessed  it  was  him,  and  I  was  right. 

With  his  boots  goin  winkin  through  the  night. 


‘  Good  night  1  ”  says  1.  “  Good  night !  ”  says  he. 

*  And  what  did  you  tell  ould  Anthony  Lee  1 " 

Aw,  then  he  begun,  and  he  cussed  and  he  swore. 

The  divil  behind,  and  the  divil  before  — 

And  all  what  he’d  do  —  and  he’d  have  the  law  — 

And  “  if  it  hadn  been  ”  —  “  Come  stop  that  jaw! 

Have  it  out !  Have  it  out,  Misther  Taylor !  ”  says  I ; 

”  Here  we  are  under  God’s  own  sky. 

Have  it  out  like  a  man,  if  it’s  a  man  you  are  1 
Have  it  out!  Have  it  out,  my  lad!  if  you  dare; 

And  don’t  stand  there  like  a  bine  baboon 
With  yonr  long  teeth  chatterin  in  the  moon  1 " 

“  Not  if  I  knows  it  1  ”  says  he,  “  Tom  Baynes. 

No!  no!  ”  says  he,  “  I’ve  other  means.” 

”  Have  ye  1  ”  says  I,  and  I  grips  the  seat 
Of  his' trousis,  and  sends  him  over  a  gate. 

I  didn  know  what  he  meant  —  good  Lxird! 

But  he  kep’  his  word  !  he  kep’  his  word ! 

This  was  in  spring,  and  the  summer  come. 

And,  behould  ye !  my  gentleman  still  was  dumb. 

For  he  maybe  thought  about  that  spree 
'The  less  said  the  better  for  he. 

For  he’s  one  of  them  chaps  that  works  in  the  dark. 

And  creeps  and  crawls  —  is  a  Lawyer’s  clerk ; 

And  digs  and  digs,  and  gives  no  sign, 

Spreadiu  sods  and  flowers  at  the  mouth  of  his  mine; 

And  he’ll  lay  his  train,  and  he’ll  hould  his  match. 

And  he’ll  wait  and  he’ll  wait,  and  he’ll  watch  and  he’ll  watch. 
Till  the  minute  comes,  and  before  you  sneezes 
You’re  up  to  heaven  in  a  hundred  pieces. 

Aw,  it’s  a  bitter  poison  —  that  black  art. 

The  lie  that  cats  into  your  heart; 

A  thing  gath’rin  round  you  like  a  seine 
Round  the  fish,  and  them  never  feelin  the  strain ; 

A  squall  comin  tippytoc  off  the  land. 

And  houldin  its  breath  till  it’s  close  at  hand. 

And  whisp’rin  to  the  winds  to  keep  still 
Till  all  is  ready  —  and  then  with  a  will. 

With  a  rush  and  a  roar,  they  sweeps  your  deck. 

And  there  you  lies  a  shiv’rin  wreck. 

Well,  winter  come,  and  then  the  cows 
Was  goin  a  niilkin  in  the  house. 

And  if  you  want  peace  and  quietness. 

It’s  in  a  cow-house  you’ll  get  it  the  best. 

For  the  place  is  so  warm,  and  their  breath  is  so  sweet. 

And  the  nice  straw  bedding  about  their  feet. 

And  hardly  any  light  at  all. 

But  just  a  dip  stuck  on  to  the  wall. 

And  them  yocked  in  the  dark  as  quiet  as  ghos’es. 

And  a  feelin  for  each  other’s  noses. 

And,  bless  me !  sometimes  you’d  hardly  be  knowin 
It  was  them,  cxcep’  for  their  chewin  and  blowin. 

Aw,  many  a  time  I’ve  felt  quite  queer 
To  see  them  standin  so  orderly  there. 

Is  it  the  Lord  that  makes  them  so  still  I 
Aw,  I  like  them  craythurs  terrible  ! 

Aye,  aye !  the  sea  for  the  leks  of  us ! 

It’s  God’s  own  work  (though  treacherous ! ) ; 

But  for  peace  and  rest  and  that  —  d’ye  see  1 
Among  the  cows  is  the  place  for  me. 

And  lastly,  as  the  Pazons  is  sayin,  it’s  there 
You’ll  have  your  gel,  if  anywhere  — 

All  your  own  among  the  hay. 

Wrapped  in  your  arms  !  and  the  things  that  she’ll  say. 

And  tne  things  that  she’ll  do,  you  could  hardly  tell 
Before  that  she  loved  you  half  as  well. 

At  least  lek  that’s  what  Betsy  done  — 

(Ah,  no  !  my  lads,  avast  your  fun  ! )  — 

Speakin  so  soft  and  speakin  so  low, 

Or  speakin  nothin  at  all,  yon  know  ; 

Or  singin  hymns,  no  matter  what, 

“  Gentle  Jesus,”  and  the  like  o’  that. 

And  that’s  the  way  she  was  one  night. 

Pressed  to  my  heart  as  tight  as  tight  — 

”  Sing  Gloiy  be  I”  the  darling  said, 

“  And  then  it’ll  be  time  to  be  goin  to  bed  "  — 

When  all  of  a  sudden  at  the  door 

Come  a  clatt’rin  of  clogs,  and  there  for  sure 

Stood  Peggy,  the  sarvant,  all  out  o’  breath. 

And,  “  You’re  wanted,”  says  she,  “  Miss  Elizabeth  I " 

So  I  got  np,  and  I  was  goin  too ; 

“  Aw,  no  1  ”  says  Peggy,  “  that’ll  never  do !  ” 

And  she  went  —  and  she  went —  and  my  heart  gev  ashever — 
And  I  never  saw  her  again  I  no  never  I  never  1 


HoK. T'm  ''f  •'  '  ~  “>«  "hip  1 

^1(1  on .  hold  on !  I  got  a  grip.  ^ 

Who  8  at  the  hel.n  »  I*  it  Juan'^Cronin  1 
With  all  this  ciisg^rossin  and  hcrrin  bonin  ! 

My  patience !  or  is  it  Tommy  Teare  » 

Ihiit  s  a  tervil  onasy  fellow  to  steer! 

V““  *  Why,  thank  von,  Eddart 

^ou  re  a  (eelin  lad,  and  I  allis  said  it. 

a!!.’i‘’'''®  .T  »  swipe  — 

Aye  I  another  pipe  _  another  pipe  — 

And,  Eddart  my  lad,  was  that  a  letter 
Vou  Kot  from  home  ?  I,  your  father  lietter  t 
Is  your  mother  hearty  ?  1  knew  her  well 
A  nice  little  sthii;'>{ha  of  a  jrel  I 

'ivli  'Whenever  you’ll  be  goin  to  write 

Fell  them  I  was  axin  (I’ve  got  a  light) 

How  were  they.  And.  Eddart,  mind  you’ll  put  in 

in?  ‘he  tin, 

And  If  the  herrins  was  plenty  this  year. 

And  IS  the  gaery  drained,  d’ye  hear? 

And  have  ould  iliggison  ro»e  the  rent  » 

Aw,  Eddart  and  me  is  well  acqiient.j 

Well,  well  1  I  didn  know  what  was  up 
Nor  whether  to  go,  nor  whether  to  stop. 

An  1’  I’  people’s  gone  to  roos’  ■ 

And  maybe  she  s  waitin  all  alone  ’ 

And  wond'rin  and  woiid’rin  am  I’gone. 

And  I  looked  and  I  looked,  and  I  eros.sed  the  street 
As  quite  as  a  mouse  in  my  stoeking-feet 
And  I  crep  in  among  the  honey  suckles 
At  the  porch,  and  I  gave  a  tap  with  my  knucklea 
Jus  this  way,  when  the  door  gave  a  fli» 
nd  there  stood  ould  Anthony  in  his  shirt  — 

Hard  and  keen,  and  his  ould  bald  head 

Li' the  Ilddn  ‘he  dead  — 

In  the  Bible,  you  know,  ves!  just  the  sem 

Isaac  and  Peter  and  the  like  of  them 
That  s  alhs  got  conks  like  turkey’s  eggs, 

Knough^^L;kl.r;ou'^rt^i:‘^^^^^  “>8*’ 

He  was  so  awful  and  big  and  white. 

"  Am""  KC.S’l  rV"" 

Ml  “  could,  he  says,  “  and  I  think  I’ll  eo  in  — 
li  o  '  'J>*  “wful  sin  I  an  awful  sin  !”  ^ 

^n,  says  I,  »  well,  whatever  it  is, 

“  MiJrh.T'P  >«“  ‘his  ?  ” 

And  all  aliout  it;  how  Jenny  Magee 
V“?  « '“'■‘1  "  child  to  me  — 

Am  Nice  purs«  dins.”  he  says.  “  indeed  I  *' 

Thi  ‘he  beggarly  breed 

..fT  f''’  ***' 

H-^h^d^"^  'h ‘God1“fir''by  heave?ind  hell  ' 

If  I  hud  caught  him  in  the  wud 

«  Ml'?  “Pon  his  blud.” 

..  !'*•  1“'‘®  freckened  lek. 

An!i“  'ww  «*"J.  could  fexnec’T- 

And  —did  I  iWjr  mean  t  —  and  before  I  could  sar 
Ibis  or  that,  he  was  in  and  turned  the  key.  ^ 

Aw,  up  to  that  I  was  proud  enough ; 

Bould  as  a  lion,  and  middlin  rough? 

An'rh  '  ‘het  sore  distressed, 

A  the  sta-ngth  of  the  night  come  upon  me  and  pressed  * 
And  force,!  me  down  till  I  fell  on  miknecs.  ^ 

And  I  heard  the  moan  of  the  long  dead  seas 
Par  away  rollin  in  on  the  shore, 

“  Aw  h  “*  Anthony  through  the  door- 
Aw,  listen  to  me  I  aw.  listen  to  me  I 
Aw,  Mis, her  Lee  I  aw,  Misther  Lee! 

He  s  bought  that  woman.”  I  said,  “  he’s  bought  her 
To  swear  that  he;  and  it’s  after  your  daughter 
He  IS  himsclt  I  aw,  listen  to  me  I  “““^ntcr 
Aw,  Misther  Lee!  aw,  Misther  1^1” 

<•  ""I*  '  -  “  I*’*  •  Jic."  I  cried. 

It  s  a  he,  if  on  the  spot  I  died ; 
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^O  help  me  God,  sir,  it  is  a  lie!  ” 

Never  a  word  or  a  sound  of  replv ! 

Aw,  Misther  Lm  I  ”  I  says.  “  can  I  see  her  » 

Aw,  Misihresi  Lee !  are  you  up  there  » 

Ut  me  sec  B.ttsy  !  she’ll  bclave  me  I 
Jtet  me  see  Betsy  !  Save  me  !  save  me  I 
She  hears  me  now,  and  her  heart  is  broke !  ” 

I  «  listened,  but  no  one  sitoke. 

„  V  >*  a'"  .  '■®  *‘“PP'n  her  mouth  !  ”  I  said  • 

You  re  hoiildm  her  down  upon  the  bed  I  ’ 

Aw,  you  II  answer  for  this  at  the  day  of  doom  I 
sniothenii  her  there  in  the  little  room  I 
Betsy  !  Betsy  !  mv  durlin  love  ! 

Betsy  !  Betsy  !  Oh  Father  above  !  " 

And  then  I  fell  right  forrid,  and  lay 
JJuite  stupid,  how  long  I  cannot  say  ; 

Ihit  the  hr,t  thing  I  felt  when  I  tried  to  stand 
Was  something  soft  n  slickin  mv  hand. 

And  'vnat  do  ye  think  it  was  but  Sweep  ! 

«  r  “i  m'  black  coly  that  minded  the  sheep! 

God  bless  ye  !  says  I,  “  I’ve  a  friend  in  you  !  ” 

And  he  was  a  middlin  sulky  crayihur  too.^ 
or  ,1  ‘^?‘‘b'ed  myself  up,  and  picked  a  bit 
OI  the  honcy-sucklc,  and  buried  it 

nl.f'Y  “"J  I  wandered  round  and  round 
But  not  a  moi-sel  of  light  could  be  found. 

1  was  like  a  ilriinken  man  the  way  I  stag,»ered 
An,  across  the  street,  and  through  the  haggard 
An,l  into  ihe  fields,  and  I  know  nothin  mme  ' 
the>  found  me  in  the  iiiornin  upon  the  shore. 

he  teas  a  vil/i/nn  anuwau  f 
He  was  a  vith,.,,,  —  did  you  say  ? 

A  vilhfan! —  Will  von  cuss  him,  BilP 
Aye  cuss  your  Hll,  hoy,  cuss  your  fill! 

V  •1^",’*  — I'clbre  I’m  done 
1  ou  II  know  wmethin  more  about  him,  my  son 
Now  men,  what  was  I  to  do  ?  can  ye  tell  ' 

Just  eave  it  alone  ?  aye  —  maybe  as  well  I 
But  I  never  would  strike  my  Hag  to  a  lie 
Bc(ore  I  knew  ^oud  reason  why. 

No,  no!  my  lads!  it’s  not  in  my  bind- 
1  never  did,  and  I  never  wud. 

But  ye  see  I  was  only  a  youngster  then. 

And  didn  know  much  of  the  wavs  of  men. 
eside  the  shame  !  Go,l  bless  ye'l  the  shamed 

*or  that  s  the  worst  of  a  divipstill  — 

I  on  II  be  ashamed,  but  he  never  will  • 

WiH  ^.?“'*i'  under  his  lee. 

Aw  In  'll  «‘’.''our  sails,  hut  he- 

T^’tl  n  •  luy  bis  head  well 

To  the  wind,  and  look  in  the  eye  of  hell. 

Pom,?'!;?  I  ‘boncht  till  at  last  a  plan 

I  Za  'that’s  the  man! 

And  I'll  1^**“  ^  ‘  ~  ^  "  «o  to  him. 

So?  .V  ^'r"'  ‘*'®  it,  sink  or  swim.” 

ho  I  claned  myself,  and  I  hud  a  draw 

Of  the  pipe,  and  I  went,  but  middlin  slaw, 

*  or  my  head  wiw  workin  uncommon  hard 
All  the  way,  and  I  didn  re;^ard 

'Phe  ‘be  iKiats  comin  round 

The  Slack,  a  k-atin  up  for  the  ground. 

And  a  Kantipike  si  hooucr  caught  in  the  tide 
And  u  nice  little  whole-sail  breeze  outside. 

Not  much  matter  to  me  you’d  ’spec _ 

No.  hut  you'll  allis  be  noiicin  lek. 

(To  b«  continued.) 
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